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UNION 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Richmond, Virginia 


Appeals to the 
Readers of the Survey:— 


To Pray more urgently that the Lord 
of the harvest may thrust forth laborers 
into His harvest, 


To Pray for this Seminary that she 
may be enabled to train her sons more 
and more efficiently for the greatest work 
committed to man—preaching the Gospel 
of Christ. 


Remember Union Seminary in your will--“‘The Trustees of 
Union Theological Seminary in Virginia’ 


























DAVIDSON COLLEGE 











Faculty 
Equipment 


And Endowment 


Directed specifically toward quality in educa- 
tion. Enrollment limited. 


If interested in matriculating a boy, or invest- 
ing funds in a College conspicuous for quality 
service, write to: 


WILLIAM J. MARTIN, President, 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


DAVIDSON, N. C. 


























YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


to study 


The Life of the Great Apostle 


Follow the current Sunday School lessons, in class, in the home group, or in pri- 
vate personal study. Use one or more of the following books as collateral reading. It 
will make the great record in the book of Acts stand out in your own life. 


Price 

Paul the Man: His Life, Message, Ministry. -. Taacetiney. CROC) .222.2.....--s.cand $2.00 
Life and Letters of Paul. Twelve Studies in Outline. By E. C. Caldwell, D. D. (Paper)----------- .20 
meen ane aT IIIS,” a nL rece dtiewme aes isewnaseune- pbs ag eh a ae 1.00 
ee cre TO si cee bamwoue ae som neces nae seese nee e 3.06 
nn a Saag oe aaa eae Reeth ewe 1.00 
Lie eee eee. of St. Pael.. By Congttedre and Howson .............---.-.-...-=.-~--..--.-- 2.00 
a a ree ee Sa eae ease Hea a ames 3.50 
Tee Gere OF Ot. Pere Eee ane Letters. By Paterson Sityth ...........-.-...-...............-- 1.50 
mn a eg one aa wenn bene oe ooteaeneeew enone ncua= 1.50 
i Seine tuedccwnccwieeewenemaeS nema 3.25 
i eee Worn a6 a. poe ey Verrer. (2 Ver.) ......... i. -..........-5-+- ST ene i Se oer 7.00 
GCrisin of Pauls Helen. By Macuen-.....................--.....- Nit pee eae Pe ome ge 1.75 
ee en ee . 1.50 
BM MEE See ie eer he 1.00 


The Man Paul. By Robert E. Speer___------------- 


Order from 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 
Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas. 
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Money in Old Letters 

‘! Look in that old trunk up in the 

garret and send me all the old envel- 

‘ opes up to 1880. Do not remove the 

stamps from the envelopes. You keep 

the letters. I will pay highest prices. 
GE A 


| 290 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
































TITHING LITERATURE AT LESS 
THAN THE COST OF PRODUCTION 
53 Pamphlets and Tabloids, over 500 
pages, by 33 authors, 50 cents. 

For fifty cents, the Layman Company 
(Incorporated not for profit), 730 Rush 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, offers to send 
to any address, postpaid, 53 large 
page, closely printed pamphlets and 
tabloids, aggregating over 500 pages by 
more than 30 authors of various de- 
nominations. The price is less than 
the cost of production. Without extra 
charge, we will include enough copies 
of pamphlet, ‘““‘Winning Financial Free- 
dom” to supply a copy for each of the 
church officials, also an_ instructive 
circular on a Ten Weeks’ Program of 
Education in Tithing. 

Please mention the Presbyterian 
Survey. Also give your denomination. 
THE LAYMAN COMPANY 
730 Rust Street, Chicago, Illinois. 






































A BOOK THAT SHOULD BE 
IN EVERY PRESBYTERIAN 
HOME 


THE SOUTHERN PRESBY- 
TERIAN PULPIT 


Edited by C. H. Nabers, D. D. 


Twenty-five choice sermons 
selected from twenty-five lead- 
ing Southern Presbyterian 
preachers. 

This splendid book has al- 
ready become a_ best seller 
among religious books in the 
South, where its compiler, Dr. 
Nabers, and the authors of its 
contents are so widely known. 
It is just the book to be placed 
in every Christian home, and 
especially in those of Presbyte- 
rians. 


it Is An Inspiration in Religious 
Literature 
Send Orders to 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, 
Ark.-Texas 























VALUE OF CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


“Do you think a man could get to 
heaven without joining the Church?” 
asked three good men of a preacher. 

“T think he could.” 


They laughed, patted him on the 
back, and called him broad-minded. 


“Let me ask you a question, and I 
want you to answer me just as 
quickly as I answered you,” said the 
preacher. ‘“‘Why do you want to go 
to heaven that way?” 


They were speechless. 


“Why don’t you ask me another 
question?” suggested the preacher. 
“Why don’t you ask me if a man 
could get to England without going 
on a boat?” 


“Well,” they said, ‘we will ask 
you that. Now what is the answer?” 


“T see no reason why a man could 
not get to England without going on 
a ship, provided he was a good swim- 
mer, tied some food between his 
shoulders to eat on the way, had 
strength to buffet all the waves—if 
a shark did not get him. And sup- 
pose you did get to England without 
a ship, do you think you would get 
there much ahead of the man who 
goes by ship?’—Selected from Cen- 
tral Church (Atlanta) Bulletin. 


ac ion 





“One asked a sign from God; and 
day by day 
The sun arose in pearl, in scarlet 
set; 
Each night the stars appeared in 
bright array; 
Each morn the thirsty grass with 
dew was wet; 
The corn failed not its harvest, nor 
the vine— 
And yet he saw no sign!” 





o-— 


“That,” says the world, “is not 
what you expect of a Christian,” in 
which is implied that more is ex- 
pected of a Christian than of an- 
other man. In other words, the 
world has curiously slipped into ad- 
mitting that the standards of Jesus 
are, at any rate, the highest we have 
yet reached.—T7.. R. Glover. 


—0-—_— 


Whatever turn the path may take to 
left or right, 
I think it follows 
The tracing of a wiser hand, through 
dark or light, 
Across the hills and in the shady 
hollows. 
—Henry van Dyke. 
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“Paul therefore was kept in pris- 
on, but’—but what? But prayer. 
And when it is but prayer it is but 
God, because prayer makes way for 
God’s working.—Dr. R. H. Glover. 











MISSIONARIES — SAVE 
MONEY ON CHRIST- 
MAS GIFTS 


yy MGIONARIES: Now is the time to 
select your Christmas gifts from 
our catalogue at money-saving prices 
for shipment abroad. Safe delivery to 
any part of the world. 

Churches: We will forward orders 
for Christmas donations and supplies 
to foreign missions, and save you 
money and worry. 

Foreign Field Secretaries: Anticipate 
the Holiday needs of your Missionary 
Associates. Communicate now with 
our Wholesale Department. Special 
discounts on purchases for your sta- 
tions. 

A FREE copy of the famous Mont- 
gomery Ward catalogue upon request. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., 


Missionary Bureau, Chicago, U. 8S. A. 





























- 99 Individual 

“The Sanitary” individual’ Cups 

Convenient, Noiseless and Sanitary 
The indi- 
vidual. 
com m u- 7 
nion ser- @2 
vice per- Wimtr 
mits an 
im pres- . 
sive ceremony. SENT FOR TRIAL. 
We introduced individual cups (many 
state laws now demand them). 
We make the finest quality of beautiful 
polished trays and supply thousands of 
satisfied congregations. Send for list of 
these churches and Free Catalog with 
juotations. 


3ANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO.. 
50C-57 Street Rochester. N. Y. 

































The Westminster Service Bureau 


affiliated with the Westminster Teach- 
ers’ Bureau, can put Churches and In- 
stitutions in touch with pastor’s assist- 
ants, directors of religious education or 
young people’s work, secretaries, and 
other helpers—giving full information 
concerning either men or women of 
character, training and ability. You 
will not be flooded with applications. 
The Bureau is in no sense a commercial 
organization. Service free to churches 
and institutions at three-fifths the usual 
charge to workers and teachers. 


HENRY H. SWEETS, Manager, 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 


























The Westminster Teachers’ Bureau 


Secures suitable teachers, officers and 
helpers for educational. institutions— 
private, public and denominational— 
and assists trained, capable teachers 
and other workers to larger fields of 
service. Also secures positions for 
Church workers as educational director, 
secretary, etc. Trained teachers, pas- 
tors’ assistants and qualified matrons 
greatly needed. The Bureau is in no 
sense a commercial organization. Serv- 
ice free to institutions and churches 
and at three-fifths of usual charge to 


teachers and workers. 


HENRY H. SWEETS, Manager, 
410 Urban Building, Leuisville, Ky. 
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NEW GOOD _BOOKS 





BIBLE CHARACTER STORIES 
By Wm. J. May, Litt. D. 

In his introduction to this book, Dr. Jno. T. 
Faris, of the Editorial Staff. of the Board of 
Christian Education, Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
A., says: “One of the editor’s keenest pleasures 
is the discovery of an author who can write ac- 
ceptably just the sort of material which the edi- 
tor thinks his readers should have.” Dr. Faris 
says further that “among the secrets of Mr. May’s 
success as a writer are his reverent imagination; 
his spiritual intuitions; his fidelity to Bible nar- 
rative, and his industry in gathering material for 
background.” These stories cover Bible charac- 
ters from Adam to Moses, and they are intensely 
realistic and grippingly interesting. 192 pages. 
Full page sepia halftone illustrations. 

Price, $1.25. Postpaid 


CHRISTIANITY TO-DAY 
A Compilation of Radio Lectures by Members of 
the Faculty of Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Ill. 


This volume is intended to indicate the way 
in which religious teachers to-day face their task. 
The writers have in mind both pastor and 
thoughtful layman. The problems of religious 
thought as affected by modern knowledge have 
taken an even larger place in current books and 
periodicals of all kinds, and intelligent laymen 
are asking how it stands with Christianity to- 
day. Dr. C. Copeland Smith, in the introduction, 
says: “There is nothing narrow in the outlook 
of this volume. It calls to the intellectual deeps 
of the minds of the readers.” 274 pages. 

Price, $2.00. Postpaid 


RELIGION THAT WORKS 
By S. M. Shoemaker, Jr. 

Sermons of practical Christian life. Dr. Albert 
Parker Fitch, minister of Park Avenue Presbyte- 
rian Church, New York, says in his introduc- 
tion: “I am not fond of reading sermons. Most 
of those which live in speech die in print; many 
more have not lived at all. But all the addresses 
contained in this volume I have read with profit 
and two of them, at least, I shall always remem- 
ber. For here are genuine convictions set forth 
with clarity and vigor. * * * * There is life 
in these pages. May they bring life to those 
who read them.” 

Price, $1.25. Postpaid 


THE PREPARATION AND DELIVERY OF 
PUBLIC ADDRESSES 


By John Louis Hill, A. M., B. D. 


A good book for any one who wishes to talk 
attractively and convincingly, either in conver- 





$ 


sation or in public speaking. This author cuts 
out much of the fine-spun and tedious theories 
and brings you face to face with many plain facts, 
a knowledge of which—and which put into prac- 
tice—will make the book worth many times its 
price. Give a copy to your minister; no matter 
how good a speaker he is, it will help him. Give 
it to your son or daughter. For if people will 
talk, let’s help them to talk better. Give it to 
any friend who desires to develop into a larger 
usefulness through speech. Get it for yourself. 


Price, $2.00. Postpaid 


THE PARABLES OF JESUS 
By George A. Buttrick, D. D. 

A fine critical and scholarly study of the 
greatest stories that ever fell from human lips— 
the matchless parables of our Lord—by the pas- 
tor of Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York City. Careful research and plentiful notes 
aid in the frank facing of problems of interpre- 
tation. The minister’s library, especially, should 
contain this book, though it will be found won- 
derfully helpful to any intelligent student of the 
New Testament. 


Price, $2.50. Postpaid 


CHALK TALKS 

By L. O. Brown 
The book contains a series of fifty interesting 
stories, each based on a Scripture text, and which 
the author-artist has illustrated with simple chalk 
drawings, mostly in four phases. The work is so 


simply and gradually done that even the most. 


inexperienced will find it easy to make the draw- 
ings as the story is told. These stories and 
drawings combined may be used to illustrate 
many talks and will be found always of greatest 
interest to the children. Older people will also 
thoroughly enjoy them. 


Price, $1.25. Postpaid 


BLAZING NEW TRAILS 
By Archer Wallace ; 

True stories of courageous souls, of many-sided 
abilities, who have endured privations and dared 
death that they might bring light to the dark 
places of the earth. Stories of a heroism that is 
changing the world. Trails blazed by Paton, 
Chalmers, Grenfell, Slessor, Stewart, Livingstone, 
Shelton, MacKay, Keith-Falconer, etc., etc. The 
sketches are brief, well told and are fine for use 
as illustrative material for talks, or to use in 
program. 


Price, $1.00. Postpaid 





Order these Books from 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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Get Ready for Mission 
Study Classes 


It is not too early to begin making 
your plans for the Mission Study 
Classes. November is Home Mission 
month. The book that has been se- 
lected is ideal for the purpose. It is 
the new book on country life, ‘Christ 
and the Country People,” by our own 
Dr. McLaughlin. Every one is more 
or less interested in a fine, well-de- 
veloped country life, and this book is 
just the thing to arouse afresh that 
interest and bring us up to date on 
country life, as it is today and as we 
hope it will be in other days; the book 
not only gives facts concerning the 
present but sets up reasonable ideals 
for the future to work out and to which 
we may look forward. 


Any normal individual should thor- 
oughly enjoy a group study under a 
competent leader where this book is 
used as text. 


Get a copy now and begin to study 
it alone. Then when you come to the 
group you will be ready to contribute 
your share to the group discussion as 
well as to receive the benefit of the 
opinions of other informed members. 

Prices of this book: Student’s edi- 
tion, in paper binding, 50c; Library 
edition, full cloth, $1.00. Postpaid. 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 





Building and Flying 
Model Air Craft 


THE OFFICIAL BOOK OF THE 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
By Paul Edward Garber 
Full instructions and drawings for 
building and flying models of the va- 
rious popular aircraft of today. The 
average boy will delight in it, and it 
will be a fine foundation for complete 
flying-machine knowledge. Fully illus- 

trated. Price, $2.25. Postpaid. 


ORDER FROM 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 











THE RESULT OF TEAM WORK 


The Church of South Boston, Virginia, has 315 communicants. 
The Woman’s Auxiliary of this church realized the importance of 
THE PRESBYTFRIAN SURVEY to Every Home. The Auxiliary put 
the matter up to The Men-of-the-Church who also recognized the 
value of an informed membership. Each organization agreed to bear 
half the expense. The result is ninety-six Surveys in a church of 
315 members—the largest percentage reported by any church. 

We congratulate South Boston Church upon its efficient team 
work and its splendid record. 


-- OO 
THE ROLL OF HONOR 


Even the warm weather has not discouraged the Secretaries of 
Literature. Two of them have reported a SuRvVEY in Every Home 
of their church. 


Name of the Church Secretary of Literature 
South Boston, Virginia _.__.__.-_-Mrs. J. S. Owen. 
ween, TU oe aks as Mrs. Will S. Hooks. 


VERA OGDEN HILL, 
Circulation Manager. 









































The Third Big Printing 


OF 
i THE PRESBYTERIAN HYMNAL 
Dresbyterian is now going rapidly. This book is indeed 


Hymnal making a record. It has been called “the 
CA) best hymn book now in_ existence.” 
Whether all agree on this remains to be 
seen, but the fact that it is a good Hymnal, 
prepared especially to meet the needs of 
our Church, is shown by the continual 
stream of orders coming in after the book 
has been given critical examination by 
musicians and music committees. 


IT IS ALSO NOW ISSUED IN WORDS EDITION 





Prices are as Follows: 


Music Edition: Blue Buckram, $1.25; Leather, $2.50; Morocco, $3.50 
Words Edition: Blue Cloth, 50c; Flexible Leather, $1.50 


Postage and Shipping Charges Extra 
Send All Orders to 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 
Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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The Foreign Student, Problem or Opportunity? 


CHARLES D. Hurrey, General Secretary, 


Committee of Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students. 


RE foreign students in America a problem, an 

opportunity, a challenge, or what? The answer 

depends upon your outlook, your experience with 
them and your special interests. To the professor, 
straining to understand the halting English of the 
student or to know how to evaluate his scholastic record— 
past, present and future—the visitor from abroad is a 
problem. ‘To all who see in the migrating students an 
influential company of ambassadors of international 
friendship, they are a great opportunity; they are a chal- 
Jenge to any individual or society that persists in be- 
lieving that the white must rule all other races and that 
the “superior” West must convert the “inferior” East. 


War CHANGES ATTITUDES 

Prior to the great war students from other lands 
were docile objects of curiosity; they were exceedingly 
shy and polite; rarely did they cause commotion or ex- 
citement; they were amazed at the American skyscrapers, 
railways and industries, and were often loud in their 
praise of American generosity, hospitality and efficiency. 
Since the war, however, there have appeared new mani- 
festations of national racial pride. Oriental students 
now indulge in fierce criticisms of Western civilization; 
they do not hesitate to shock and offend in their deter- 
mination to express their convictions and aspirations. 
In their eagerness to further their nationalistic and in- 
dependence cause they utilize platform and press as 
well as private conversation; moreover there is appar- 
ent an enthusiasm for national and racial organization 
accompanied by less zeal for international and inter- 
racial associations. 

American students and professors likewise are not im- 
mune to the nationalistic complex; at first the sharp 
criticism of Anglo-Saxon civilization aroused resent- 
ment among Americans and led some to reply, “Get the 
foreigners out of our country! Let us be one hundred 
per cent American!” Practically all of the colleges and 
universities in the United States are crowded to capacity 
and hundreds of applicants are turned away from some 
institutions; self-supporting American students have felt 
the competition of foreign students in obtaining the 
available paying jobs in the college community; in tax- 
supported institutions the trustees have seriously debated 
the propriety of providing education for “foreigners”; 
in some instances the foreign student is required to pay 


higher tuition fees than the Americans. Fewer conces- 
sions are granted now by professors on account of the 
foreign student’s struggle with the language, and em- 
ployers of student labor are inclined to show preference 
for American students. America’s refusal to be drawn 
into the League of Nations, or to consider the cancella- 
tion of debts, the hasty action of Congress in enacting 
anti-Japanese legislation are symptoms of a state of 
mind which ccnfronts the foreign student in America 
today. 


GROWING INTERNATIONALISM 

Having thus described the situation, however, I would 
not be true to the facts if I failed to pay tribute to the 
splendid minority among foreign students as well as 
Americans, who regard international understanding 
rather than nationalistic supremacy as their goal and 
who are seeking to attain it, by inter-racial cooperation 
instead of through isolation and competition: Resulting 
from the.initiative of such persons and groups in the 
United States the past ten years have witnessed the birth 
and growth of numerous international educational agen- 
cies; several foundations have offered generous fellow- 
ships to attract students to this country and to send 
American students abroad; all sorts of international stu- 
dent conferences are being conducted, and pilgrimages 
of American students to Europe, Mexico and the Far 
East are becoming increasingly popular. Similarly many 
foreign students are emerging from a state of hostile 
criticism to one of a sympathetic effort to understand. 
Instead of trying to do something to one another we are 
gradually learning to do something for this old world 
in friendly fellowship together. 


As SEEN By Us 

The presence of ten thousand foreign students in our 
colleges, representing a hundred different countries has 
done more than any other single factor to compel Ameri- 
cans to revise their opinions and estimates of other peo- 
ples; the mentality, character and refinement of students 
from abroad call forth the admiration of all with whom 
they come in contact. The average American, accus- 
tomed to think of India as the land of tigers, snakes and 
famine, now discovers in her students a body of inde- 
pendent thinkers, unafraid to voice their convictions,— 
a people of deep religious nature and high spiritual at- 
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tainment, of whom Tagore, Gandhi and Sundar Singh 
are outstanding examples. The Chinese have been trans- 
formed from a mass of four hundred million clamoring 
coolies to a people who are fundamentally righteous, 
with a winsome sense of humor that captures the 
American’s affection. No longer with haughty con- 
tempt do we call this citizen of China a “Chinaman”, 
associated in our thought with chop suey, rats and 
laundry. By sheer intellectual capacity, industry and 
perseverance the Chinese students are winning golden 
opinions of their fellow-students and professors. 


A thousand Japanese students are opening our eyes 
to the achievements of Japan in practically obliterating 
illiteracy among her people and advancing them notably 
in industry, sanitation and world-wide communication. 
Instead of a “Jap”—sly, reserved, imitative, preparing 
for a fight,—we see revealed in these students a people 
of remarkable artistic temperament, skill and thorough- 
ness in the application of science to their problems, and 
exhibiting a passion for new knowledge through travel 
and research. Since two thousand Filipino students have 
come to associate with us we are no longer content to 
regard their relatives as savage tribes; their optimism 
in the face of disappointment, their exceptional facility 
of self-expression and their noteworthy accomplishments 
in art, music and literature have won our lasting ad- 
miration. The Kingdom of Siam has a new meaning 
for us after a few minutes conversation with Prince 
Songkla at Harvard or with any of his countrymen here 
pursuing studies in Public Health, Political Science or 
Education. Instead of weird-looking chaps with baggy 
trousers and a high hat, we see the modern Korean in 
four hundred of their student ambassadors; for patience 
in suffering, persistence in overcoming obstacles, and 
faithfulness to religious convictions they are unexcelled. 
No longer are we dependent upon the cinema, the clever 
novelist, the dollar-a-word journalist, nor even the mis- 
sionary for our appreciation of other lands ‘and races; 
student pilgrims from Latin America, the Nile valley, 
Asia Minor and every European country have brought 
the world to our campuses; these students seek not so 
much to be pleasing as to be truthful; nothing brings 
them more satisfaction than to shatter the fallacies re- 
garding their people. 


AMERICANS THROUGH FOREIGN STUDENTS’ EvEs 


Grateful as we are for new and accurate information 
concerning other peoples, from their select representa- 
tives, dare we now tune in, as these migrating students 
broadcast their impressions of America and Americans? 
Listen! students from Asia are on the air:—‘‘The United 
States government is inccnsistent; you grant eligibility 
to citizenship to the most backward person from Europe 
but deny that privilege to the most cultured representa- 
tive of Japan, India or China; with one hand you give 
generously to build colleges, hospitals, churches and 
Y. M. C. A.’s in Asia, while with the other you release 
corrupting cinema films, gunboats and commercial ex- 
ploitation. Your missionaries preach brotherhood, but 
you and they practise social snobbery and discrimina- 
tion. Independence is a blessing enjoyed by America, 
for which your forefathers fought and died,—a blessing 
which you are unwilling to share with others or to help 


them attain.” Latin American students now broadcast :— 
“Yon are glutted with gold; your avaricious investors 
are not willing to take risks in our countries similar 
to those taken at home but they insist on commandeering 
your army and navy to defend their investments; the 
integrity of our governments is sacrificed to satisfy their 
greed. You built the Panama Canal but in so doing 
created widespread suspicion of the purity of your mo- 
tives. Your efforts to promote Pan American friend- 
ships are actuated by commercial rather than cultural 
motives; according to your views, banditry, bull fights 
and revolutions are our chief characteristics.” Euro- 
pean students are now at the microphone:—“Uncle Sam 
is the modern Shylock, forgetful’ of his debt to Europe, 
he insists on collecting the last penny from his debtors. 
Americans are out to Americanize the world through 
refusal to enter the League of Nations, mass production 
in industry, trade imperialism and subtle philanthrophy, 
Crime and corruption in public officials and disrespect 
for law characterize your present civilization; you are 
superficial, sensitive, hectic and haughty; your tourists 
display dollars rather than brains.” 

It is only fair to a minority of students from other 
jands to remind us at this point that some of them are 
most appreciative in their expressions of America’s in- 
terest and activity in unselfish effort for humanity 
throughout the world. 


THE FOREIGN STUDENT LIVES IN A ZONE OF CONFLICT 


Oriental students, more than European and Latin 
Americans, are constantly clashing with American man- 
ners and customs. This is no fault of theirs but simply 
inevitable, due to circumstances beyond their control; 
I believe they earnestly try to conform but an observer 
is conscious of the struggle which they are undergoing. 
“Why should I shake hands with you upon introduc- 
tion’, he asks, ‘“‘why may I not eat with chop sticks or 
my fingers instead of the deadly weapons which you 
Americans line up at my plate? Must I always sit 
on chairs? When I worship or attend a formal dinner 
T instinctively long to cover my head and uncover my 
feet; Oh! let me have some food that has not been spoiled 
in the preparation and service!” 


By busy professors and business men he is told to 
be brief but he cannot master the secret of that art. The 
Rotarians give him a hasty luncheon and request him 
to make a two hour address in fifteen minutes. A Sikh 
student recently told me that a well-known American 
business firm offered him a good position if he would 
discard his turban, shave his beard and have his hair 
cut; reluctantly he refused, but fortunately was later 
employed by another company which did not impose 
such conditions. Other Hindus have yielded to the 
demand’ of the West and have conformed to require- 
ments, although they assure me that no photographs of 
themselves in this modified condition will ever be taken 
or sent to their people and that they will adopt the 
custom of their fathers before they return home. 

Not only in external matters is there conflict but im 
the heart of the Oriental student there is uncertainty 
and bewilderment. His cultural background has in- 
fluenced him to emphasize quality rather than quantity, 
thoroughness rather than speed, expansion of soul rather 
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than pessession of things, and yet he is surrounded by 
a people who do everything on a huge scale; he must 
speed up or be left behind and he admits that he en- 
joys as much as any one the good things which money 
will buy. Thus are their souls troubled; the conflict is 


real. Shall the refined Chinese, Indian or Japanese 
woman student indulge in dancing, smoking, gum chew- 
ing (practises quite foreign to people of her type at 
home) or shall she refrain and fight to maintain her 
integrity as an Oriental;—‘‘un-Americanized?” What 
answer can Oriental non-Christian students give to those 
who urge them to attend church services, study the 
Bible and accept the Christian faith? What about 
companionship between men and women of different 
races, culture and religion? Should inter-racial mar- 
riage be contemplated? Shall the student from the Orient 
remain abroad five, ten or more years without a return 
visit? Shall he even consider spending his life in 
America? ‘These are very real questions on the mind 
of Oriental students today and there is no general answer 
to any of them; circumstances in each case become a 
determining factor; let it be said. however, that the vast 
majority of experience seems to favor friendly interming- 
ling between men and women students of divergent races, 
but not inter-marriage. Open-mindedness and tolerance 
toward all religious truth, a short sojourn of two or 
three years away from the homeland with permanent 
residence and service at home as the goal, avoidance 
of acquiring any customs or habits that will hinder one’s 
highest usefulness among his cwn people,—these are 
recommendations based on the experience and testimony 
of a majority of foreign students in past years. 


LooKING TOWARD A SOLUTION 


Consistent efforts are being made throughout the 
United States to create an attitude of friendliness to- 
ward students from other lands; before leaving their 
native home they are advised frankly that they may ex- 
perience difficulty with immigration officials and color 
prejudice will cause some of them to suffer; they are 
told that it is.extremely hazardous to depend upon earn- 
ing part of their expenses and that the law prohibits 
them from engaging in full-time employment. If ad- 
vance notice is given, someone will meet them at’ the 
steamship upon arrival in America and offer necessary 
services; in practically all colleges there are friendly 
relations committees of the Christian Associations which 
extend a welcome to foreign students and promote their 
acquaintance with fellow students and professors. Many 
college presidents give an annual reception to students 
from abroad; occasional banquets, teas and luncheons 
to which foreign students are invited as guests are a 
feature of many local committee programs. Students 
from abroad are encouraged to entertain and address 
American audiences and to answer questions about their 
peoples. Several hundred foreign students annually at- 
tend the Student Summer Conferences, participate in 
smaller inter-racial conferences «nd take active part in 
the local Christian Association enterprise. 

Church federations and Mission Boards are seeking 
to interpret the work of the church to these future lead- 
ers of the nations and to enlist their cooperation; re- 
cently conferences have been held in which the utmost 


frankness prevailed, as foreign students gave their im- 
pressions of missionary endeavor, and Mission Board 
secretaries expressed their opinions of foreign students; 
the most delightful fellowship prevailed throughout these 
gatherings and we are convinced of the inestimable value 
of such free discussion. 


It is impossible to over-estimate the service rendered 
by the Indigenous National Christian Associations of 
the Chinese, Japanese, Filipino, Korean and Russian 
students. These agencies, rallying together their na- 
tionals in a great campaign for the realization of the 
ideals of Jesus, are the means of deepening the spiritual 
life of their members and of preparing them for Chris- 
tian service upon their return to the homeland. By this 
means the students are kept in close touch with develop- 
ments in their own lands and their patriotic devotion is 
stimulated while they grow in their international inter- 
est and fellowship. 


American students are beginning to realize that we 
are surrounded by world citizens, of every race and re- 
ligion; our homes, our churches and our colleges are 
yaining a world viewpoint through the influence of 
students from abroad; our prejudices are being over- 
come; our vision widened; our religious experience en- 
riched. Let us hope also that these hundreds of return- 
ing pilgrims may have acquired here something spiritual 
that could not have been experienced at home; not 
cynicism, not haughtiness, not love of luxury and ease, 
but sincerity, teachableness and a passion for the diffi- 
cult task,—let these be the virtues practised by each 
returned student? 


We realize that as much harm can be done by over- 
attention as by neglect, and, while we are eager to dis- 
cover and satisfy emergency needs, we do not wish to 
patronize or pauperize any student. The attitude of 
cur best people toward students from all lands is one 
of generous hospitality and of sincere gratitude for the 
enrichment which they are bringing into our lives. Un- 
doubtedly contact with the West has brought incalculable 
damage in the life of some Oriental students, just as 
contacts between American and European students, at 
home and abroad, have not always been helpful. We 
are seeking the cause of these unfortunate experiences 
and are endeavoring to prevent their recurrence. Fully 
half of the troubles are due to economic conditions; the 
struggle for existence renders many students critical of 
their fellows and surroundings. Social discrimination 
is the second powerful factor militating against real in- 
ternational brotherhood; a third factor is a fundamental 
difference in one’s philosophy of life; it is in reality the 
religious factor and only patient determination to respect 
and understand the views of others will overcome its 
alienating influence. 


The Christian who has really experienced ‘the love 
and power of Christ finds in Him not simply a way, 
but the Way, the Truth and the Life. Those who do 
not accord Him this unique position should be the 
special responsibility of His convinced disciples? Let 
love and tolerance transcend even this barrier to our 
international friendship and good will. Only by deter- 
mined use of the will may we hope to center our thought 
and affection upon the good in one another and: thus 
to advance together toward a better day. 
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Mission Court 


(An Appreciation). 
(Mrs. R. C.) MEDorA ASKEW Morrow 


sion Court, please let me know. I want to tell that 

person what her noble thought has meant to me.* 

My imagination tells me that the inspiration came 
after having tried to share her home with a furloughed 
missionary family. 

She had discovered that youngsters who couldn’t 
speak English, who couldn’t tell a radiator from a 
refrigerator, nor an Oriental rug from linoleum, could, 
however, and did find various uses for polished mahog- 
any furniture, and treated it as if it were bamboo. And 
such darling sweet children they were, for all that! 

She had been left for hours with a baby that was 
accustomed to an adoring nurse, a baby who demanded 
its wants in a foreign tongue—while its parents spent 
the day in the waiting rooms of various dentists, the 
throat specialist, the oculist, the germ doctor or serum 
giver; or were, perhaps, being X-rayed, or being out- 
fitted in smart clothes, or being “dined, tead, and 
toasted”, or were attending the Training School, or mak- 
ing speeches, or (more likely) trying to fit most of 
this into one hectic day. 

She had witnessed the distress of the missionaries who 
were deprived of their own Lares and Penates, of their 
faithful servants, of a place to put so many shoes, writ- 
ing materials, forwarded mail, school books, slickers, 
umbrellas, clothes to be made over, donated hats, and 
curios. She had gladly converted her living-room into 
a bedroom (more correctly, a Bedlam room), but her 
house was “always a fright’, and confusion was the 
rage. 

At Mission Court, on the contrary, peace reigns. 
China, Korea, Japan, Africa, and Latin America join 
hands in taking turns in the gleeful routine of keeping 
babies. At one time last winter, there were four grand- 
mothers who seemed indefatigable at crib and dish- 
pan—joyfully ministering to their children’s children. 

And what splendid hospitality the 


|’ ANYBODY knows who ccnceived the idea of Mis- 


and that the laundryman is a Holy Roller. The whole 
family learns much about the complex American life, 
and thus appreciates even more the advantages of hav- 
ing a real home—all to themselves. ‘They appreciate 
having a home where relatives can visit them, and have 
the blessedness of giving as well as receiving. 


Little Katherine Myers ‘used to tilt her head and 
say, “I live in Mission Court, Virginia,” with the same 
air as, “I live in Buckingham Palace, and my mother 
is the queen.” 





Yes, dear friends, you have made a “beau geste” to 
your furloughed missionaries who hope to show their 
appreciation by returning to their posts with fresh boaies, 
minds, and spirits,—ready for another exhausting (and 
we hope braver and better) “struggle with overshadow- 
ing, dominating, suffocating evil.” (Dr. Egbert Smith). 


God bless you all whose names I do not know. 


*The idea of Mission Court originated with Mrs. J. 
Calvin Stewart, the first President of the Virginia Synodi- 
cal. After writing and talking of this project for some 
time, Mrs. Stewart “appointed Mrs. George Randolph 
Cannon as Chairman of a Committee to look into the 
advisability of pushing the matter to completion. After 
ten years of service as President of the Synodical, Mrs. 
Stewart resigned, and her successor appointed Mrs. 
Stewart as Chairman of this Committee, and Mrs. Cannon 
as Treasurer. A vigorous campaign for money soon 
brought in the necessary funds.’’—Pioneer Women, p. 
379. 


Mrs. R. C. Morrow, who wrote this enthusiastic ap- 
preciation of Mission Court, is one of our Mexico mis- 
sionaries, located at Zitacuaro, in the state of Michoacan, 
where Mr. Morrow and Mr. Z. V. Myers are serving as 
industrial missionaries in our mission’s fine industrial 
school for boys. Mrs. Myers and Mrs. Morrow are 
sisters. 





churches afford! Refugees who have 
been accustomed to so-called furnished 
apartments, equipped with battered-up 
tinware, worn-out refrigerators, and sink- 
in-the-middle beds, can indeed appreci- 
ate Mission Court, a real home with 
plenty of closet space, tea towels in a 
neat stack, pretty china, flowers in vases, 
coat hangers and a place to hang them, 
real aluminum double boilers, steam 
heat, and best of all, plenty of hot wa- 
ter and a beautiful bathroom! 

Hardly a day passes without having 
a truck leave ice cream, a crate of eggs, 
a pot of flowers, or a car come to take 
the folks to ride. The children get 
chummy with the chauffeurs, never 
dreaming that they are merely for driving. 
Their mothers discover that the ice man 
is superintendent’ of a Sunday school, 








Katherine Myers, David Richardson, Ed and Gay Currie at Mission 


Court, Richmond, Va. 
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Leper Hospital Report 1928 


R. M. Wrison, M. D. 


HILE the past year has been rather strenuous, 

we rejoice that the colony has been transferred 

from Kwangju to Soonchun and the building 
program almost completed. 

In May 42 lepers were baptized and 64 were re- 
ceived into catechumen class and 200 Bibles and song 
books were given out as reward for scripture memory 
work. Five of our elders have regained their health, 
have resigned, returned to their homes and married 
other cured lepers. This leaves our ‘church in rather 
hard lines as only two elders are left, one is completely 
blind and the other’s vision very poor. 

In the leper Sunday School we have 55 good Bible 
teachers who have been under training for many years 
and these do the work of teaching and training all the 
new pupils. We do all we can to hold on those Bible 
teachers. 

Forty inmates have been left in Kwangju to look 
after the property and farm the land. Permission has 
been given to sell this land at Kwangju and this will 
be done the next spring. 

Thirty-three neat and attractive stone cottages have 
been erected by the lepers and also an administration 
building, a stable and two store houses for rice, and. 
we hope to start very soon on the church and hospital. 

To give you an idea of our economy in building, we 
have just let the contract for an industrial shop which 
is to be 20 by 80 feet. The masons’ contract is $25, 
the coolic work $35, the carpenters $9, and the stone 
blasting $10. This work is done by the lepers them- 
selves and these prices are merely a reward for their 
diligence. 

We now have 800 inmates and the Government is 
asking that we increase cur number to 1,000 stating 
that they will increase their appropriation accordingly. 

Last year about 300 were discharged, so this means 
that about 500 in the colony now are new cases and 
will require much training and offers a big field for 
evangelism. 

A fourth year student has been secured from Sever- 


ance who is teaching a medical training class of 25 
selected inmates. They will be trained for a year and 
given a better foundation for their nursing and medical 
work. Even now most of the operating and dispensary 
work and the nursing is done by the lepers themselves. 

Prof. Lutz spent several days testing the soil and 
giving advices as to the care of the farm. It is a joy 
to look out at 5 o’clock in the morning and see several 
hundred lepers in their gardens and this garden proves 
a great source of income to the HOME. 

The lepers have been coming actually in droves for 
entrance and often we can see 18 or 20 in a group 
sleeping under the pines and hoping to find entrance. 
Sometimes they have to walk several hundred li back 
to their villages after spending a week at the gate with- 
out getting entrance. This is truly the saddest part. 
of the work. 

Chaulmoogra oil is still giving us very encouraging 
results. Lepers who arrive weak and in very poor phy- 
sical conditions are very soon after treatment put to 
work and begin to take an active part in the shops, ex- 
ercises and play. I notice that on field days rarely does 
a new leper take any part but only those who have been 
treated for some months. 

We find a few cases of pellagra among our lepers 
but usually this can be controlled by a special diet. Of 
all horrible pictures is that of a bad case with pellagra 
in a leper. The picture is too terrible to describe. 

We, who have our health, should stop daily and re- 
joice, and thank God for such mercies. With 50 mil- 
lion germs to every square inch of dirt about us it’s 
really remarkable that more of us are not afflicted. 

The other day I saw a leper with a needle and thread 
sewing up a great crevice in his foot just as one would 
patch an old shoe. He said that this prevented the 
crack growing larger but that he had to repeat this about 
every ten days because the thread wore off. I find that 
this is a very common procedure among the lepers; so 
we welcome old shoes to help protect their feet. 

Kwangju, Korea. 


Utilize Waste Material and Help the Leper 


HERE is enough wasted in America to care for 
several million sick lepers if in some way such 
waste could be conserved. 

We now have 800 lepers in our colony, the number 
gradually increasing, and as we have to do about 300 
surgical dressing a day we welcome cld white sheets 
or other linen that can be made into bandages. 

We have a barber shop in the colony and we can 
provide you with a good hair cut, sweet smelling tonic 
and massage for one cent, cash. For this shop we wel- 
come old razors, scissors, clippers or any kind of bar- 
ber supplies and also old spectacles. 

There are about 100 children in school and they are 
glad to have pencils, pens and paper. Save your pieces 
of pencils. 





Tell your doctor to save his old surgical instruments 
and some of those potent drugs that are getting shelf 
worn. 

We have 20 carpenters and 20 masons, 5 tinners and 
10 stone cutters, and training others all the time. For 
these we welcome good tools. Any such tools worth 
shipping should be sent to Montgomery Ward, Chicago, 
who will ship to us. 

Our lepers have erected 33 cottages, two store houses 
and a barn and many improvements made at the new 
colony. 

Do not put that overcoat away to rust and be moth 
food, but shoot it out to us by parcel post. Any kind 


cf old clothes can be used and welcomed for men, women 
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or children. Khaki is especially useful for our work- 
men. 

There are three leper colonies in Korea run by mis- 
sionaries: at Fusan 500 cases, Taiku 450 cases, and 
the Kwangju colony which has been transferred to 
Soonchun on the coast, with 800 cases. There is also 
a Government colony at Deer Island with 250 cases. 

This past year we discharged as able to return home 
over 200 cases, a good portion of these I consider prob- 
ably cured. It is quite true that leprosy now responds 
quite satisfactorily to treatment from the use of chaul- 
moogra oil. We inject about 6 c.c. of this drug weekly 
under the skin. A very important part of the treat- 
ment is active exercise and much of our good results 
are due to the fact that we have been able to get so 
many of our lepers to garden and work in various shops. 

All wagons, buckets, pans, trunks and such materials 
are made right here and the lepers take pride in doing 
this work. 

For full information or literature write to Mr. W. 
M. Danner, Mission to Lepers, 156 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

Mr. H. J. Skipp of the Export Department, Mont- 
gomery Ward, Chicago, has very kindly offered to re- 
ceive and forward any gift or package intended for the 
leper work. This will be a very great saving in freight. 

Any one desiring to send direct by parcel post, ad- 
dress it to me at Rei Sui via Fusan, Korea. This is 
now the address of the colony. My letter address is 
still Kwangju. 

With thanks for all your help and interest, I am, 

Yours truly, 
R. M. Wixson, M. D. 


TRUST 


“My father and I know everything 

In the whole wide world, we do!” 
My little son nodded his curls at me; 
“Just everything, mother-true!” 


“Then tell me Sir Bray,” I teasingly said, 
“Where in the world so wide, 
I can find the country of Yucatan?” 
He answered with unmoved pride: 


“That one is father’s to tell—it’s hard,— 
The easies are mine; but we 
Together know all there is to know. 
Ask one that belongs me!” 


From the dear child’s innocent lips I learned 
A lesson of trust and rest; 

What matter the mysteries yet unsolved? 
The problems of life unguessed? 


One knoweth—I have no need to know; 
One careth, Who best can care. 
“The easies are mine.” “My Father and I 
The whole of the Truth we share.” 


—Apba Suaw, The China Christian Advocate. 





What About Your Laundryman 


town, “just the ordinary Chinaman who has a laun- 

dry in so many places,” the rector writes. “He did 
mine, and I was struck by the thought that we spend 
so much money in trying to help the Chinese in his 
own country and do not bother about him at all when 
he is at our very doors, oftentimes very lonely and iso- 
lated. 

“Jim could speak little English but could understand 
it better than he could talk it, so I would stop and 
talk to him. I found he had an unusually good moral 
reputation and he was easily interested in coming to the 
services which he soon learned to enjoy and appre- 
ciate. I then approached him on the subject of his 
uniting himself with the Church and tried to make 
clear to him what it would all mean. 

“He was the first and only Chinese, the Bishop told 


Je LUM is a Chinese laundrynfin in a Southern 


me, who had been presented to him for confirmation. 
This was. about two years ago and Jim has been one 
of our most faithful communicants ever since. He 
has contributed regularly each year more than he 
promised, to both sides of the duplex envelope, and is 
always anxious to pay, the treasurer tells me. The 
members of the congregation have stopped in to speak 
to him whenever there was the chance to do so and in 
this way he has felt one of us in the faith. 

“Jim had been in the community for a number of 
years and none of the Christian bodies had ever thought 
of him in spite of the fact that they were all doing 
work in China. It quite startled them when he was 
confirmed! The same thing could be done in many 
other places with patience and a little kindly interest.” 

—Department of Publicity, Episcopal Church. 





Are you planning for Rally Day, Sunday, October 7? 


Sunday School 


Extension needs $100,000. Send offerings to R. E. Magill, Box 1176, 
Richmond, Va. 
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W hat is the Greeting at Your Church Door? 
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Sketch of Proposed Layout, North Vanguard Chapel, Raleigh, N. C. 
Rev. Coyte Hunter, Pastor. 


66 HE exterior of a church and the grounds that 

+. surround it create the first impression of what 

the interior has to offer. If these are ‘right’ 

not only the members of that particular church but ‘the 

stranger within the gates’ will be drawn more warmly 

to enter and partake of what has been prepared for 
them.” 

With this thought in mind the National Plant, Flower 
and Fruit Guild a few years ago started its campaign 
to encourage the beautifying of church grounds in rural 
and suburban districts. The progress of this campaign 
has been splendid with the result that many churches 
have benefited by the advice and help of the Guild. 

It is not a difficult matter to have attractive church 
grounds. ‘There are great varieties of native trees and 
shrubs to be had, and local gardens will gladly furnish 
the desired flowers. 

Today one of the most attractive rural churches in 
New Jersey has green lawns with artistic groupings of 
native cedar trees near the church building, with native 
ivy already beginning to weave its delicate tracery over 
the field stone of which the church is built, while a 
simple hedge of clipped privet sets it a little apart from 
its neighbors. A few years ago this church stood bare 
and bald in a roadside lot, dusty and hot in summer, 
wet and bleak in winter; a most uninviting edifice, that 
tempted no one to enter. The seeming miracle was 
brought about with little labor and almost literally no 
expense. 

A somewhat similar story is told of a church in a 
New England factory town. The church and church 
house stood on a street corner in the midst of a bare 


lot with no sign of green or living thing about it. To- 
day that corner, thanks to the minister of the church, 
is a beauty spot. A privet hedge three feet high and 
four feet across the top encloses the two church build- 
ings in a charming and intimate way. A fine lawn 
covers the ugly vacant lot of four years ago; a native 
cedar tree—used for Christmas and other festive oc- 
casions—stands in a corner of the lawn; shrubs and 
flowers are growing and blooming in appropriate places 
on the church grounds. All this has been accomplished 
in a little less than four years and at an expenditure 
of only one hundred dollars. 

Many other instances might be cited of the possibil-- 
ities for beautifying our church grounds if. space per- 
mitted. The National Guild has found a big demand 
for information and help of all kinds in the planning 
and planting of church grounds. Its strongest em- 
phasis is laid on the use of native trees, shrubs and 
plants so that the expense shall be at a minimum and 
the success of the planting at a maximum. 

A booklet called “Beautifying the Church Gardens” 
is issued by the Guild; churches are encouraged to form 
Church Garden Clubs to undertake the work of beauti-. 
fying their own grounds, in which the Guild is pre- 
pared to offer the expert help and advice of a well 
known New York landscape architect, free to the Church 
Garden Clubs affiliated with the Guild. 

The headquarters of the National Plant, Flower and 
Fruit Guild are at 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
and a letter addressed to Mrs. Ida White Parker, Direc- 
tor, will be answered promptly and very gladly. 
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Items of Timely Interest 


The Methodist Los Angeles Good-will Industries re-’ | 


“The hope of America’s becoming a lynchless land 
this year was shattered by the 
record of seven victims, all 
Negroes, during May and June,” 
says the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, through its Com- 
mission on Race Relations, in an official statement. 
“These are seven victims too many,” the statement flatly 
insists, adding that “their tragic deaths show the savag- 
ery of race prejudice.” 

The first four months of this year had been wholly 
free from lynchings, and many were watching the 
situation with the eager hope that the nation might set 
the record of a lynchless year. 

“During the past six years, the Federal Council of 
the Churches, through its Commission on Race Rela- 
tions, has issued an Honor Roll of states free from 
lynching, based upon careful records of this evil. We 
have noted with satisfaction the increasing number of 
states free from it and the gradual decrease in the 
number of victims. In 1927, there were 41 states with- 
out a recorded victim of lynching—the largest number 
of states so free in the history of the evil. 

“The action of leading church bodies, both national 
and state, in denouncing lynching and mob violence and 
in the marshalling of their communicants in practical 
steps to uphold the majesty of the law has been a large 
factor in the pressure of public conscience and public 
opinion against this evil. 

“In 1922, there were 57 victims of lynching; in 
1923, there were 33; in 1924, there were 16; in 1925, 
there were 17; in 1926, there were 30; in 1927, there 
were 16. During the first four months of the present 
year, there was no victim lynched in our land—the 
longest period that we have been free from the evil 
since records have been kept.” 

The Federal Council’s Commission on Race Relations 
is made up of leaders, both white and Negro, in twenty- 
eight denominations. 


No Lynchless 
Record This Year 


——_lO-——_- 


This is a question in which the joint Committee on New 
Americans is much interested. 
What Religious An attempt was made some years 
Literature is ago to provide a high type of 
Available for religious literature for foreign- 
Foreign-speaking = speaking people but it was not 
Peoples? attended with much success. 
The New Americans Committee 
has now set up co-operating foreign language groups of 
foreign language pastors and leaders among Italian, 
Hungarian, Czecho-Slovaks and Poles. It is hoped that 
these men out of their own wide experience within 
their own groups will be able to suggest types of litera- 
ture needed. Denominational boards will then have the 
opportunity of determining whether or not they can 
make such literature available. Denominational boards 
are now making available for Spanish-speaking people 
through the Committee on Co-operation in Latin America 
tracts, Sunday School literature and other religious ma- 
terial. This same type of consecrated and constructive 
material is needed for other foreign language groups. 





: 





ports that within three months’ 
time the attendance at educa- 
tional and devotional meetings 
totaled 25,026. Citizenship and 
language classes, Bible classes maintained in two lan- 
guages, men’s club, dormitory for men, day nursery, and 
social and recreational clubs are among the activities. 
Among the workers a crippled Negro was discovered 
who had such an excellent voice that he was welcome1 
for club programs and radio broadcasting. A girl on 
crutches was given work which enabled her to carry 
on a college course at night. Her ability on the piano 
was so pronounced that she was booked on public plat- 
forms. 


Good-will 
Industries 


a 


The work as it exists today presents very clearly defined 
characteristics. For example, the 
work amongst the whites has 
passed through the transition 
from an era of gold rushes to a period of home build- 
ing. It is said in Alaska that while the population to- 
day is smaller than it was a few years ago, yet there 
are more children than the territory has ever before seen. 
This means that the day of the home has arrived for 
Alaska. It is to be noted that the problem of larger 
und better schools is pressing for solution just as it is 
in other parts of the United States. While Alaska may 
not immediately become a paradise for homsteaders, yet 
homestead claims are being taken up from time to time 
in Southeastern Alaska and also Central Alaska. 


In Southeastern Alaska there has been another year 
of diminished returns from fishing which is the prime 
local industry. The shortage of salmon has brought 
real hardship to all of the natives. The stabilization 
of this and other industries is a problem which will 
require wise statesmanship to solve. Education which 
has been provided by mission schools and by the Alaska 
Bureau has enlarged the horizon of the native people. 
Various agencies have made and are now making an 
important contribution to the improvement of the eco- 
nomic, social and spiritual life of the natives. There 
is a general spirit of reliance, eagerness and hopefulness 
on the part of the younger generation. That they must 
make the transition from old economic methods to a 
inore stable industrial system is clearly perceived every- 
where and by all. That such a transition brings more 
or less dislocation seems to be inevitable. But already 
from the ranks of the educated and Christianized natives 
have come not a few who have forged ahead into posi- 
tions of responsibility and leadership in business, in the 
political life of the territory, in the work of education 
and in all the major interests now being employed in the 
development of the country. The young native men es- 
pecially are alert, docile and eager to learn the arts 
of useful living. 


—From Chapter IX—“Alaska”—Annual Report 
Board of National Missions, Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. A., 1928. 


Alaska Today 
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Paul I. Morentz, a Hebrew Christian missionary, writ- 
ing in The Lutheran of the 
present attitude of many Jews 
toward the New ‘Testament, 
states that Rabbi Isaac Land- 
man of Temple Israel, Far Rockaway, L. I., has intro- 
duced the study of the New Testament in his religious 
school. “The importance of the step,” he says, “lies 
in the fact that Rabbi Landman not only ministers to 
a large and prominent Jewish congregation, but is the 
editor of The American Hebrew, a popular and influen- 
tial Jewish weekly.” The following quotation from that 
paper shows how the editor justified this step: 

“The time has come when the New Testament should 
no longer be a closed book to the ews. Not so long 
ago the name of Jesus and the Christian holy book 
were anathema among our people. The Jews will never 
be able to understand their Christian fellows until they 
know what there is in the New Testament which cre- 
ates a wall of misunderstanding between them.” 

—From “The Missionary Review of the World,” 
May, 1928. 
——(}—_———_ 


A lighted cross to be known as the Commander Richard 
Evelyn Byrd beacon, will sur- 
mount Broadway tabernacle, be- 
ing erected in New York city 
under the leadership of Rev. 
Christian F, Reisner. Designed 
to be ten times more powerful than any existing beacon 
in the world, the Byrd beacon will be visible to ships 
36 nautical miles away and will be powerful enough to® 
be seen by aviators 100 miles distant. The cross itself 
will be 75 feet high and 37 feet wide, and its position 
will be 694 feet above sea-level. ‘The cost will be ap- 
proximately $100,000. The cross is the gift of Charles 
V. Bob, a mining engineer.—Christian Century. 
Leprosy, it is claimed, is conquered—by British scien- 

tists. In five years, it is de- 
Cure for Leprosy — clared, the number of cases will 
Claimed have diminished enormously, 

and in ten years the disease will 
be almest extinct. After more than ten years’ investi- 
gation, British scientists have found that hydnocarpus 
oil—the dried fruit of the hydnocarpus tree—is ‘“cer- 
tain cure.” 

Stations for treatment will be started immediately all 
over the Empire in places affected. Active co-operation 
is being given by Governments. Sir Leonard Rogers, 
Honorary Secretary of the British Empire Leprosy Relief 
Association, explained the scheme to a press representa- 
tive. 

“There are 4,000,000 lepers in the world,” he said. 
“At least 416,000 are in the British Empire, and there 
are 150,000 in our African possessions alone. Already 
vastly increased numbers are coming for the new treat- 
ment, and in Uganda 2,000 are expected to be under 
supervision by the end of the year. Hydnocarpus trees 
are being planted in all suitable countries, so that ample 
supplies of the cure will be at hand. Doses can be had 
for a year for half-a-crown. Over 1,000 hydnocarpus 
tree ‘seeds’ have been distributed in Uganda and other 


Jews and the 
New Testament 


Broadway Temple 
Honors Byrd With 
Lighted Cross 





places. The tree requires a fairly warm climate. In 
Nigeria a year ago there were 350 patients; now there 
are 840. Our association is supplying hut accommoda- 
tion and drugs to the missionaries. Ten years ago the 
great difficulty was that before effective treatment we 
could do nothing but that wretched segregation, which 
means imprisonment for life, with the result that we 
got only advanced cases. Now that we can treat them 
as out-patients, they are coming forward in the early 
stages.” 
-—Evangelical Christian and Missionary Witness. 
idiceteazs: 

As a result of the appeal which has been made for the 
China famine during recent 
months, a quarter of a million 
dollars has already been raised 
and a representative has been 
sent to China to investigate the 
necessity for continued generosity. This representative, 
who is now on his way to China, is Mr. John Earl 
Baker, an American resident of China, who has had 
extensive experience in relief administration in former 
famines in China. Mr. Baker was also for several 
years advisor to the Chinese government in the develop- 
ment of its railways, and is consequently thoroughly 
familiar with the country. 





Quarter of Million 
Raised for China 
Famine 


Who Is To Drink It? 


HIS is the report of an actual dialogue which took 
place between two American citizens the other day 
—one of them a business man, and the other a 

clergyman, to whom the business man spoke frankly, 
as one does to a good friend: 

“Well.” said the layman, with an air of finality, 
‘Prohibition is a failure, and we must get used to the 
idea of making America ‘wet’ once again.” 

“But who is to drink the liquor?” queried his friend. 
“Will you?” 

“Why, no,” he replied. 
teetotaller.” 

“Will your son drink it?” 

“No, that shall not be!” 

“Would you want it to come back for the sake of 
your clerks ?” 

“No, it is my practice to discharge any clerks who 
drink liquor.” 

“Do you want your customers to drink it?” 

“No, I would much rather not; I am sure that those 
who use strong drink will not buy so much from me 
nor pay their bills promptly.” 

“Will vou want the engineer on your train to use it?” 

“No, I admit I don’t want to ride cn a drunkard’s 
train.” 

“Ah, then, you want this liquor for the men whom 
you meet driving cars on the public highway.” 

“No, of course, not; that is a danger to everybody.” 

“Well, then, who is to drink this liquor in America, 
pray tell me?” 

“T am not so sure that anybody should drink it. I 
guess we’re much better off without it.”—Reformed 
Church Messenger. 


“You know that I am a 
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God Is God My Refuge and Strength, 
A Very Present Help in Trouble 


Psalm 46:1. 
Rev. J. C. Faw 


appeared an article with this striking caption, ‘““What 

Do They Get out of It?” The article contained 
a description of the methods of a certain “Purveyor of 
Platitudes,” together with a vivid portrayal of some of 
her disciples, and the writer who has attended some of 
her seances, asks very pointedly, What do they get out 
of it? 

And without making odious or invidious comparisons, 
may we not ask the average church member, ‘What do 
you get out of your religion?” Do you go to church, 
just to get something out of it? Do you think of God, 
only as a Source of Supply? Is your religion a magic 
Rug, on which you may stand, and merely by wish- 
ing it, be transported to the land of your desires? To 
you, is God a sort of Aladdin’s Lamp, used to gratify 
your personal whims? 

God does hear and answer prayer, God does give us 
the things we need, but He is more than this to the 
Psalmist;—‘‘God is my Refuge; my Strength; and a 
very present Help in Trouble.” 

“God is my Refuge.” Most Bible students are agreed 
that this Psalm was written at the time of the invasion 
of Sennacherib. To the Jew, constantly fearing in- 
vasion, a Refuge was a very real thing. He even needed 
a Refuge from his personal enemies, and the cities of 
Refuge were provided. He knew what the Psalmist 
was talking about when he spoke of Him as being a 
Refuge. And God is just such a Refuge today. Web- 
ster’s definition of a “refuge” is “a place inaccessible 
to the enemy.”’ What Christian is there, who does not 
need just that sort of refuge, today? And who can 
create this refuge for himself? Man has constantly 
sought to do this: He first thought to build a tower 
that would reach to Heaven; then he thought to pro- 
tect himself by moats and walls and castles; then by 
fortresses, he planned to make himself supreme. But 
all these have failed, and who has been of more benefit 
to the world,-—the man who by means of his own de- 
vices, sought to secure refuge, or the man like Martin 
Luther, who without army, navy, gum cr sword, dared 
to defy the world, and yet who could sing, who stills 
sings down through the ages: 

“A mighty fortress is our God, 
A bulwark never failing.” 

But God is not only my Refuge, He is my 
STRENGTH. We need a Refuge occasionally, we 
must have strength, constantly renewed. In the re- 
ports coming from General Nobile, whzn he and his 
companions were lost in the Artic regions, they occa- 


- THE June issue of the Century Magazine, there 


sionally mentioned being rescued, but the subject most 
frequently referred to was food. They knew that 
without daily food, they could not even live to be 
rescued. And yet we find professing Christians, who 
feel that they can get enough spiritual nourishment in 
a few minutes on Sunday morning to last them for a 
week,—and if perchance the following Sunday is suit- 
able for golfing or motoring, sufficient for several weeks. 
But some take God at His word, and go to Him con- 
stantly for STRENGTH. In a city not far from Rich- 
mond, there lives a little thin, gray-haired woman, whose 
husband died about thirty-five years ago, leaving her 
several small children to support. By struggling and 
saving and sacrificing, she has been enabled to raise 
her children up to be fine men and women, occupying 
responsible positions in their community. Not long 
ago some one asked her how she had retained her 
cheerful disposition and her abiding faith, during all 
these years. Her answer was to produce an old Bible 
showing signs of much use, and to reply in her un- 
pretentious manner, “This is one source of my daily 
strength.” 


But our God is more than this. Not only does He- 


rescue us and shield us from the Enemy; not only does 
He give us strength for the day; but when we are 
being subjected to the “heart-ache and the thousand 
natural shocks the flesh is heir to,” he is our ever 
present Help in Trouble. Literally translated, “He is 
a very accessible Help.” God may send us trouble to 
test us, but He stands ever nigh,—a “very accessible 
help in Trouble.” In one of our story books we are 
told of a little girl who wove beautiful rugs, in the 
palace of her King. One day she was asked how she 
attained such a smooth even texture, and her reply 
was, “When I have trouble, I go to my King, at the 
first little snarl.” Might not the texture of the lives of 
all Christians be more smooth, if we always went to 
the King, at the first little snarl? 

To sum up, then, we may say, that God is our Refuge, 


when we need Him; He is our Strength, every day; - 


and He is our Help in Trouble, every hour and every 
moment of the day. He may give Refuge to the animal; 
He may give the Savage a certain kind of Strength; 
but only to that one who knows Him intimately can He 
be a very accessible help in trouble. As we grow in 
capacity to receive, He increases His gifts to us. 

“God is my Refuge, and Strength, a very present help 
in Trouble.” 

Forest Hill, Richmond, Va. 
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Bible Courses for Young People 


ANNA BRANCH BINFORD 


I. WHAT SHOULD THESE BIBLE COURSES DO? 


HEY should reach youth where they live and help 
T them to solve their evervday life situations. Where 

do these young people from 18 to 24 live? What 
are their natural controlling interests? Cannot these 
interests all be grouped under two heads? 

(a) Social—Those interests that have to do with con- 

tacts with others— 
Their own crowd 
Their own college 
Their own work 
Their own home 
Their own community 
Their own country 
Their world—which this age of inventions 
has brought to their decor. 

(b) Intellectual—-Those interests that have to do 
with the “why” of any statement, any doctrine, any 
creed, which young people hear or read. In this respect 
every young person is “from Missouri.” He has “to. be 
shown.” 

What is youth’s greatest difficulty as he tries to 
rightly adjust himself to his twentieth century social 
and intellectual environment? Undoubtedly, the diffi- 
culty of finding a true, workable life standard. Prob- 


ably there was never before so much written about - 


standards of living; and probably there was never be- 
fore so little agreement about what these standards 
should be. Witness such widely read and publicly ap- 
proved books as “The Right to Happiness” and “‘Com- 
panionate Marriage”. In the midst of this apparent 
shifting of human standards, it is no wonder that youth 
stands bewildered. 

By what shall he gauge his conduct towards others? 
Who is his neighbor—individually, nationally? 

What is his obligation towards law and those in 
authority ? 

What is physical purity? Is it desirable? Is it right? 

What constitutes family loyalty? Constancy? 

Does national and religious freedom license selfish- 
ness? Or challenge to self-control ? 

Has or has not every individual a right to live his 
own life? . 

When life gets hard, why not end it? Is there any 
future life? 
Has the Church any present-day value? 


These are a few of the many life situations which 
young people must continually face. To meet such 
needs any Bible course presented must offer true, work- 
able conduct standards. Are there such Bible courses? 


Il. WHERE CAN 
COURSES? 


WE GET SUCH BIBLE 


Your own church offers a six-year cycle of Bible 
study especially planned and developed to meet just 
such life situations as those suggested above. During 
this year the following courses have been and are still 
being offered. These courses are being used by about 
29,500 young people. Are your young people among 
this number ? 


THE STRAIGHTWAY GOSPEL 


giving Mark’s picture of Jesus, studied under the fol- 

lowing heads: 
Preview of the Gospel of Mark. 
Jesus Announced According to Prophecy. 
The Power of Jesus Proved—How? 
A Startling New Attitude of Jesus. 
Christ and the Jewish Law. 

(Its Uses. 

1Its Abuses. 

The Misunderstood Jesus. 

How God’s Kingdom Grows. 

Stilling Two Storms. 

Publicly Proclaiming Power. 

The Twelve. 

Pessibilities for Service. 

Inside? Or Outside? Or Both? 

{Of Discipleship. 

}Of Messiahship. 

It Is Good for Us to Be Here. 

The Family Menaced. 

Choosing the Best. 

The Jesus Way to Greatness. 

The Lordship of Jesus. 

Jesus in a Contest of Wits. 

The Misuse of National Privilege. 

Remembering Jesus Christ. 

Despised and Rejected of Men. 

And They Crucified Jesus. 

The Power of the Resurrection. 


Popularity— 


Counting the Cost— 
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THE Lire AND LETTERS OF PAUL 
including the Acts and the Epistles, studied under the 
following heads: 

A Pharisee in the Making. 

The Young Pharisee at Work. 

From Pharisee to Christian. 

Years of Growing Experience. 

The First Foreign Missionary Enterprise. 

The Foreign Missionary Type of Heroism. 

Paul Stands for Christian Liberty. 

Asia Sends Christianity to Europe. 

Paul the Many-Sided: The Evangelist. 

Paul the Many-Sided: Organizer of Churches. 

Paul the Many-Sided: Preacher and Teacher. 

Paul the Many-Sided: The Letter Writer. 

The Christian Standard of Sccial Conduct. 

The Secret of Man’s Growth. 

The Greatest Thing in the World. 

Christian Stewardship—What is it? 

A Pastor’s Job. 

Standing for Law Enforcement. 

O. S. O. G. Promotes Good Will. 

Paul in Jerusalem 

Mobbed—Rescued—Imprisoned— Witnessing 

The Place of Prayer in Paul’s Life. 

Paul Defends His Life Work. 

God Opens Paul’s Road to Rcme. 

Paul the Friend. 

Fighting the Good Fight. 

In these courses every one of the above listed ques- 
tions and many equally vital which normal youth is 
facing have been referred to the Bible for answering. 
Young people have not been asked to blindly accept the 
statement of any leader cr teacher, but have been ai- 
rected and urged in every way to search out for them- 
selves the Bible standards as set forth by statements, 
lives, and experiment—to try using these standards in 
their own lives—to evaluate the experience of men and 
women who have tried them. 

Are such Bible courses not worthwhile? Do they not 
offer a basic cure for ‘“‘what ails youth” nct only in this 
but in every age—-namely, a burning desire to know 
for themselves the truth which alone can make man 
free? 

The six-year cycle of Bible study offered by your 
Church for young people includes the courses listed 
below. Before beginning any part of the course, every 
student should be enccuraged to examine the full out- 
line which is printed on the back of each edition of 
the Pupil’s Quarterly. ‘Thus a clear realization of the 
wide range of Bible material and subjects which the 
course covers may be obtained. 

January-March, 1926.—The Message of the Gospel 
according to John. 

April-June, 1926.—Messages from Genesis. 

July-December, 1926.—Early Leaders of Israel: From 
Mcses to Samuel. 

January-March, 1927.—Studies in the Christian Life. 

April-June, 1927.—The Life and Letters of Peter. 

July-December, 1927.—Early Kings and Prophets of 
Israel: From Samuel to Isaiah. 

January-June, 1928.—The Gospel of the Son of God: 
Studies in Mark. 

July-December, 1928.—The Life and Letters of Paul. 











January-March, 1929.—Some Great Christian Doc- 
trines. 

April-September, 1929. 
From Isaiah to Nehemiah. 

October-December, 1929.—Some Social Teachings cf 
the Bible. 

January-June, 1930.—The Gospel of the Kingdom: 
Studies in Matthew. 

July-December, 1930.—Some Great Men and Women 
of the Bible. 

January-June, 1931.—Jesus the World’s Saviour: 
Studies in Luke. 

July-December, 1931.—The Spread of Christianity: 
Studies in the Acts, the Epistles, and the Revelation. 

It will be noted that during the six years the entire 
Old Testament is to be studied in chronological order, 
with a quarter devoted to Genesis alone. Four import- 
ant and interesting topical courses are offered: “Studies 
in the Christian Life,” “Some Great Christian Doc- 
trines,” ‘Some Social Teachings of the Bible,” and 
“Some Great Men and Women of the Bible.” Each of 
the four Gospels is studied in its entirety: three months 
being given to John, six months to Mark, six months 
to Matthew, and six months to Luke. Besides, the course 
of three months on “The Life and Letters of Peter” will 
furnish a rapid survey of the Gospels. The Acts and 
the Epistles are studied three times, once in the three 
months on ‘‘The Life and Letters of Peter,” once in the 
six months cn “The Life and Letters of Paul,” and 
ayain in the six months on “The Spread of Christi- 
anity,” which includes the Revelation. It will be noted 
further that this cycle of studies is not allowed at any 
time to get far from the central theme of all our Bible 
study, the life of the world’s Redeemer and its extensicn 
in the history of the early church. The six-year cycle 
is, of ccurse, subject to such editorial modifications as 
may be thought best in the progress of the werk of 
lesson aiding. 





Later Leaders of Judah: 


III. HOW TO LEARN TO USE SUCH COURSE OF 
BIBLE STUDY. 


Secure from Religious Education Headquarters (Pres- 
byterian Committee of Publication, Box 1176, Rich- 
mond, Va.) copies of the current curriculum material 
for young pecple: 

Young People’s Quarterly-—Pupil’s Help 
Earnest Worker—Teacher’s Help 

The Pupil’s Treatment—-Go carefully through the 
Young People’s Quarterly with your own group in 
mind, observing particularly— 

(a) The make-up of each study, with the Young 
People’s Topic giving the one thought of the study; 


with the Daily Thinking of This Topic Through, which- 


includes six sub-topics, one for each day, Bible teach- 
iugs on each, suggestive word or incident under each, 
an italicized question for personal or class considera- 
tion. 

(b) The type cf work assigned in research, thought, 
reading, observation, action, which will necessarily in- 
spire and require that natural, interested self-activity 
on the part of the pupils which is essential to real 
learning. 

(c) The methods used to challenge students to sub- 
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mit to the test of daily experience the results of their 
study of each lesson in the course. 

(d) The maps, outlines, illustrations in each text- 
book, which make it possible to do all assigned work 
without any other soufce materials except the Bible. 

(e) The designed arrangement that makes it im- 
possible fer any student to do the work as assigned 
without daily and intelligent use of the Bible. 


The Teacher's Treatment—In the Earnest Worker 
turn to “For Teachers of Young People” and consider 
the suggestions made for gathering up the results of 
the pupil’s home study, observing particularly :— 

(a) That the plan of class presentation of each les- 
son there presented is invariably intended to be merely 
suggestive. Each teacher must necessarily make his own 
teaching plan. It is essential, however that the class 
presentation of any lesson should use the material and 
line of thought which home study has given the pupils. 

(b) That much additional material, Biblical, illus- 
trative, and explanatory, is always given or suggested 
for the teacher; also books are suggested for further 
study. 

(c) That in the wide variety of tested teaching 
methods offered, each teacher ought to be able to find 
those best suited to his personality and use them effec- 
tively. 


Only a Nickel for The Lord 


ESTERDAY John wore a rose on the lapel of 
od his coat, but when the plate was passed today 

he gave a nickel to the Lord. He had several 
bills in his pocket and sundry change, perhaps a dol- 
lar’s worth, but he hunted about, and, finding this 
poor little nickel, he laid it on the plate when the 
offering was received. 

On Saturday afternoon he met a friend, and together 
they had refreshments. The cash register stamped 
thirty-five cents on the slip the boy presented to him. 
Peeling off a bill, he handed it to the lad and gave him 
a nickel tip when he brought back the change. A 
nickel for the Lord and a nickel for the waiter. 

John had his shoes polished on Saturday afternocn 
and handed out a dime without a murmur. He had a 
shave and paid fifteen cents with equal alacrity. He 
took a box of candy to Mary and paid eighty cents 
for it, and the box was tied with a dainty bit of ribbon. 
Yes, and he also gave a nickel to the Lord. 

Who is this Lord? 

Who is he? Why, John worships him as a Creator 
of the universe, the One who puts the stars in order 
and by whose immutable decree the heavens stand. Yes, 
he does, and he dropped a nickel in to support the 
work of the Lord!—Copartners. 


(d) The notebook summary given to shcw how the 
lesson teaching may be summarized and kept for future 
reference. : 

Having thus obtained a thorough understanding of 
these lesson helps, proceed to have your group and your- 
self use them according to their design. This means 
real study by both pupil and teacher. There is no other 
way to learn. In this respect Bible study is not dif- 
ferent from any other study. There is no miraculous 
formula. The miracle of freedom comes through knowl- 
edge of the truth, and knowledge presupposes work, 
time, thought, experiment, devoticn, development. 

The reward—‘‘You shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free.” 

In this whole Bible study and teaching process, what 
is the relation between the fire of youth and the ex- 
perience of age? We once heard Dr. Wilkie, of 
Chicago, beautifully illustrate this by the use of the 
story of the boy Samuel who, hearing a call thrice 
repeated, must needs go to Eli the Priest before he 
knew that this call was the Voice of God. Youth hears 
the call which fails to reach the dulled ears of age, 
but it is through the experience of age that youth re- 
ceives a clear understanding of the meaning of his call. 
Was Dr. Wilkie right in thus interpreting the story of 
God’s call to Samuel and Eli’s part in making the 
call effective? Think it through. 


I Have a Boy 


I’ve a wonderful boy, and I say to him, Son, 
Be fair and be square in the race you must run. 
Be brave if you lose and be meek if you win, 
Be better and nobler than I’ve ever been. 

Be honest and fearless in all that you do, 

And honor the name I have given to you. 


I have a boy and I want him to know, 

We reap in life just about as we sow, 

And we get what we earn, be it little or great, 
Regardless of luck and regardless of fate. 

I will teach him and show him, the best that I can, 
That it pays to be honest and upright, a man. 


T will make him a pal and a partner of mine, 

And show him the things in this world that are fine. 

I will show him the things that are wicked and bad, 
For I figure this knowledge should come from his Dad. 
I will walk with him, talk with him, play with him too, 
And to all of my promises, strive to be true. 


We will grow up together, I’ll too be a boy, 

And share in his trouble and share in his joy. 
We’ll work out our problems together and then 

We will lay out our plans when we both will be men. 
And oh, what a wonderful joy this will be, 

No pleasure in life could be greater to me. 


—Hugh Marion Pierce in Methodist Men. 
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| By our gifts we help to build it, that the King of 
kings may find entrance into the lives of the neg- 
| lected and unfortunate children and young people 


of the South. 


By our Prayers the eyes of all our people may be 
opened to the tremendous need, resulting in gener- 
ous contributions to meet it. 


By complete co-operation (all of the 3,600 Sunday 
Schools uniting) we can make it 100 per cent, and 
raise the full sum of 


$100,000 NEEDED! 




















Send Offerings to—— 


R. E. MAGILL, 7 veasurer 


Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 
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Studying Stewardship and Missions 


RoswEL.t C. Lone 


ship and Missions are to be studied jointly in all 
study classes in the Fall and Spring. The study 
book for October and November is “Christ and The 
Country People,” by Dr. H. W. McLaughlin, Director 
of the Country Church Work of Our Church and 
author of “The New Call.” Mrs. H. W. McLaughlin 
has prepared the ‘“‘Leader’s Helps” for this book, which 
may be secured from the Executive Committee of Home 
Missions, 101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga., or Pres- 
byterian Committee of Publication, Box 1176, Richmond, 
Va. The price of the “Leader’s Helps” is 15 cents. 
Into these have been written the Stewardship Devotion- 
als scheduled to occupy the first fifteen minutes of each 
class session. These devotionals were prepared by the 
Stewardship Department and are designed to fit into 
the thought of the chapters that they precede. 
Stewardship has surely come to the Kingdom for 
such a time as this. It offers an abiding motive for 
sustained living and sustained giving. It undergirds 


B: ACTION of the last General Assembly, Steward- 


the missionary task as it undergirds the individual’s 
ideals of Christian brotherhood perpetuated to the ends 
of the earth. It goes up to God for inspiration and 
out to our fellowmen for its field of activity. We can- 
not build adequately for thé years ahead by basing our 
plans for more missions upon “missions.” We can only 
build permanently by building on “motive.” And stew- 
ardship is much more than money. It is dedicated life, 
and contributed time, and consecrated talents and de- 
voted influence, education and opportunity. 

As we study stewardship this fall in connection with 
the place and task of the country church, it is a good 
time to get acquainted with the available stewardship 
material, copies of which may be secured by addressing 
the Stewardship Department, 305 Henry Grady Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga. In view of the great advance in the 
per capita giving of our Church over the preceding 
year it is incumbent upon all of us not to “rest on our 
oars” but to advance instead. Let us promote the Stew- 
ardship League in every Church. 





What Stewardship Means to the Women of Our Church 


Findings of the Stewardship Class at the Montreat Summer School of Missions, July 11-19, 1928. 


HE Stewardship class at the Montreat Woman’s 

Summer School of Missions averaged twenty-five 

in attendance. At our first session we organized, 
electing a president and secretary and appointing a 
committee on findings. We met for a pericd of nfty 
minutes for six days to study under the leadership of 
Dr. R. C. Long, using the text book “Woman and 
Stewardship”, Ellen Quick Pearce; the purpose of the 
class being to learn the general meaning of stewardship, 
what it means to the individual and how to practice 
and teach it. 

Since studying this book we are convinced that God 
is the owner of all,—‘‘The earth is the Lord’s and 
the fullness thereof, the world and they that dwell 
therein”. We are not our own, for we are bought with 
a price. Stewardship is the trust with which God com- 
mits us to use all that we are and have for promotinz 
the Kingdom of Heaven on earth; it is privilege, oppor- 
tunity, education, responsibility, at work to save the 
world for Jesus Christ. 

When woman realizes her stewardship she will be con- 
cerned in all her Master’s plans, and will express her 
love and trust in dedicating herself in service, using 





her time, her talents, her personality, her possessions to 
further her Lord’s desire for the salvation of a lost 
world. 

I. The scope of woman’s stewardship has widened 
wonderfully in recent years and she must hold as a 
sacred trust from God her influence in business, law, 
medicine, science, society, politics and church. In spite 
of all this the home is still woman’s most serious re- 
sponsibility. 

II. She will realize that the children in her home 
have been loaned to her by her Heavenly Father that 
she may train them for His service. This always has 
been and will continue to be woman’s first and most 
sacred trust. To her is given the responsibility of car- 
ing for the little body made in the image of God, of 
teaching the child to keep it clean and strong because 
it is the temple of God. To her is given the privilege 
of moulding, with God’s help, the character of the 
child, of teaching him of God’s ownership, of training 
him in worship at the family altar, and as she talks 
with him of the Heavenly Father as they go in and 
out together and as they walk by the way. 

III. All the money which passes through her hands 
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will not be filthy lucre, but will spell golden oppor- 
tunity as she and her husband, partners in this steward- 
ship, prayerfully plan together the wisest administra- 
tion of this trust. They will budget the income, making 
the first item the separated portion, at least one-tenth, 
which is their acknowledgment of God’s ownership of 
the. whole. All the rest, whether spent or saved, will 
be administered with the thought of pleasing Him whose 
we are and whom we serve. 


IV. The woman who is a good steward will also 
realize that time is even more precious than money, and 
that none of it must be wasted. She will carefully 
budget her time, giving the proper proportion to rest 
and sleep, to caring for her household, to study and 
self-improvement, to recreation, to private devotions, to 
work for her church and the betterment of her com- 
munity, that her life may be a well balanced one, re- 
membering always that she is master of the budget, not 
the budget master of her. .She will take time daily to 
pray, not only for herself that she may have strength 
to live as a good steward, but will pray for others; 
friends, loved ones, Christian workers, missionaries, 
those without Christ to the ends of the earth, remember- 
ing that one of her greatest trusts is the stewardship of 
intercessicn. 


V. The woman in the local church who wishes to 
get into the minds and hearts of the women of her 
church a sense of God’s ownership and their steward- 
ship, must herself be an example of a good steward of 
the manifold grace of God, by an intelligent, prayer- 
ful use of the time, talents and substance which God 
has entrusted to her. Then, and only then, is she in 
a position to talk stewardship and methods of pro- 
moting it. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR WOMEN AS TO METHODS 
IN STEWARDSHIP PROMOTION: 

A few suggestions as to methods follow: 

1. Putting leaflets in the hands of all members. 

2. Passing around books asking each reader to sign 
his or her name in the book. 

3. A reading contest, and essay contest. 
ship in the Sunday school. 

4. A stewardship class, and help promote the Stew- 
ardship League. 

5. Stewardship devotionals, which are provided in 
the helps for the home mission study book this fall. 
Get Leader’s Helps for “Christ and the Country Pco- 
ple.” 

6. Ask the pastor to preach on Stewardship. Have 
Stewardship Programs and Pageants. 

7. Talk budgets of time and money, and tell what 
practical benefits this has brought to you. Keep in touch 
with our Stewardship Department, 305 Henry Grady 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

8. Show your budget and help others to make them. 

9. Have a Stewardship Committee in each church. 
Ask for free leaflet. 

10. First, last and all the time, practice the stew- 
ardship of prayer. We recommend that every Young 
People’s Conference, Women’s Conferences, and all 
uther conferences have a class in stewardship, or stew- 
ardship devotionals, in connection with other classes. 

(Signed) 
Mrs. J. W. CULveER, Texas, president. 
Mrs. J. McD. Lacy, W. Va., secretary. 
Mrs. H. W. HAmiiton, Texas. 
Mrs. A. J. CoAKLeEy, Florida. 
Mrs. F. B. GAMMAGE, Mississippi. 
Findings Committee. 


Put steward- 





Men’s Work 
Introductory Thoughts for the September Program: 
“The Social Gospel of Jesus”’ 


over the Social Gospel. It is preached in sea- 
son and out. Some people find in it the long 
sought for panacea for all the world’s ills; others find 
in it the road to salvation. But they forget that while 
it was a very important part of Christ’s message to the 
world, after all it was only a part. In reality it is the 
practical side of man’s religion. There is undoubtedly 
a tendency on the part of some people to exaggerate the 
mystical, spiritual side of life; while others exaggerate 
the practical side—-which finds expression in social 
service of various forms. Now both of these are im- 
portant; and ideally the practical part of a man’s re- 
ligion is but the expression of the spiritual side. Those 
who see in social service the ultima thule of life, forget 
that it is only one side. 
There is a new emphasis today on the Social Gospel. 
Yet the Social Gospel is not new, for Jesus preached 
it earnestly and zealously—and far more sensibly than 


A GREAT many people have gone slightly mad 


have any of its modern advocates. It is’a good sign 
that the Social Gospel is greatly emphasized today; it 
indicates that at last the world is beginning to take 
Christ seriously. But it is unfortunate that this practi- 
cal modern civilization has thought to find salvation 
through the Social Gospel. The Social Gospel is the 
duty of every Christian; but it is not his salvation. We 
note that Jesus was deeply concerned over a man’s phy- 
sical and general social welfare; but underneath it all 
he was concerned with the soul. 

The topics suggested for the speakers are practical 
and should be developed with the local situation in 
mind. What kind of a community are you living in? 
Are there any agencies detrimental to a man’s physical 
welfare? How are the poor treated in your town? Is 
there any way whereby the poor may be helped or in- 
spired to cast. off poverty—or are conditions such that 
poverty is forced on some people? Why are there poor 
people in your town? Economic necessity or laziness? 
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Ignorance or lack of ambition? Is there anything de- 
stroying the home life of your people? Are the Chris- 
tian virtues practiced? Give clearly and succinctly what 
Jesus has to say about these things; tell what you know 
about your community—if you don’t know, it would be 


a real stimulus to your Christian life to find out. Sug- 
gest ways in which men can help. There are ways 
and yet more ways, all open to the men of the church. 
It is up to you to find the ways for service that will 
help in your community. 





September Program 


DEPARTMENT V—CHRISTIAN SOCIAL SERVICE 


(Read through to the end) 
“THE SOCIAL GOSPEL OF JESUS” 


WorsHIP PROGRAM: 

Hymn: O Master, Let Me Walk’ With Thee. 

Prayer: Lord’s Prayer. 

Scripture: Luke 15:11-32. 

Hymn: Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life. 

Reports of Group Leaders on assignments for the past 
month. (See preface.) 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM: Theme—-Does Jesus Care? 

Leader announces theme: 

First Speaker: Does He care about a man’s physi- 
cal welfare? Luke 9:10-17, John 5:2-9, Mat- 
thew 11:2-6. 

If He does, shouldn’t we? 
What can we do in our community? 

Second Speaker: Does He care about a man’s pov- 
erty? Matt. 25:34-40, James 2:15-16, Acts 
20:35, Luke 3:11. 

If He does, shouldn’t we? 
What can we do in our community? 

Third Speaker: Does He care about a man’s family 
relationship? Matt. 19:4-12, Mark 10:1-12, 
Luke 16:18, Matt. 22:28-30; I Cor. 7:1-40. 

If He does, shouldn’t we? 
What can we do in our community? 

Fourth Speaker: Does He care how a man reacts in 
the social world? He stresses honesty. I Thes. 
4:6, James 5:4. Purity, Matt. 5:8, Phil. 4:8. 
Soberness, I Thes. 5:6-8. Kindness, Eph. 4:32, 
cf. Gal. 5:22. 

If He does, shouldn’t we? 
What can we do in our community? 

A Brief Message from the Pastor. (See Preface.) 

Hymn: More Love to Thee, O Christ. - 

Mizpah Benediction. 


SERVICE ProcRAM: (See appendix for further sugges- 
tions. ) 


DEPARTMENT I. Offer the services of the men to the 


church school Superintendent in building up the at- 
tendance. 


DEPARTMENT II. Continue to care for services and Sun- 
day schools at the mission points. Begin to plan study 
course in October. Plan a Christmas gift for your 
Foreign Missionary. 

DEPARTMENT III. Ask pastor to preach a sermon on 
Christian Education. Arrange for a college day service 
and social for young people going away to college. 

DEPARTMENT IV. Suggest stewardship of time. Time is 
what will be needed this month. 

DEPARTMENT V. Arrange Monthly Meeting. By all means 
stress the visitation day program this month. Make 
plans by which the Men-of-the-Church will visit every 
home in the congregation during the month of Sep- 
tember. Report all cases of illness or need; visit the 
stranger within your gates. 


SUGGESTIONS 


TO THE PRESIDENT: September is rally month. The pro- 
gram should be the very best which you can put on. A 
supper meeting might prove to be the thing that you 
need. Make much of the social features of this meet- 
ing. Insist on the Group Leaders getting in touch 
with everyone. Perhaps an invitation through the mail 
may help. Urge your leaders to have thoroughly pre- 
pared speakers. Pray over it very earnestly. 

To THE LEADERS: This is such an important program 
that much time should be spent in making it a success. 
Whatever you do, see that the speakers have plenty of 
material; that they spend time on their talks, and 
that they make a serious effort to put the program 
across. Select and adopt the part of the program which 
you need. 

To THE SPEAKERS: This may seem, at first, a difficult 
program. It is not an easy one, but it is interesting; 
and it is practical. The problems which are discussed 
are every day problems. Why not find what Jesus has 
to say? Why not discuss the application of His teach- 
ings to the problems of your own community. This 
is your task. It will be a most excellent program, if 
you do your part well. You will find much help in 
“Jesus Christ and the Social Question,” F. G. Peabody, 
and “The Social Teachings of the Prophets and Jesus,” 
by Charles Foster Kent. The books can be secured 
from Publication Committee, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 


For further information write to J. E. Purcell, De- 
partment of Men’s Work, Henry Grady Building, At- 
lanta, Ga. 





Those only are to be reckoned rich that are rich in good works; not 


those that have abundance, but those that use it well.—Matthew Henry. 
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A Prayer For Schools 


Dr. FRANK CRANE 


are made co-workers with Thy spirit in creating the world that 


O GOD, Thou has put into our hands the future of the race. We 


is to be. 


Thou has put every new generation in the lap of the 


old, that there may be continuily of growth. Awaken us to our respon- 


sibility. Stir us up to our own incomparable privilege. 


Make keen 


within us the conviction that we have no work more vital to do than 
to teach. Reveal to us the school as the heart of the world’s work. 


Yast problems press upon us. 


seethe in the ferment of untried theories. 


The world is upturned. The masses 


Yet the way is so simple! 


It lies through the child. The road to the Golden Age runs through the 
schoolhouse. There is no reform, however far-reaching, no establish- 
ment of justice, however revolutionary, that might not be better accom- 
plished by patience through the instruction of the children, than 
through the schemes of politics or the violence of war. Arms and dis- 
order, destruction and overturning, are man’s way. The school is Thy 
way. Lay upon the conscience of every teacher the divinity of his 
employ. Give him the enthusiasm of his opportunity. Show him the 








beauty, the majesty, of his calling, the marvel of his art, the proper 
pride of his craftsmanship! Make every parent realize that the best 
gift in his power for the child is the school! Lay deep in every child’s 
heart an unshakable ambition to learn, to know, to come to mastery. 
And unfold to us increasingly what education means! Shake from us 
the ghost grip of the past, the narrowing hold of tradition, while we 
still preserve what is good. Deepen, broaden, enlarge our conception of 
the school. Make us glad to spend more for it, as the best of all invest- 
ments for the security of the world. And show us that there can be 
no salvation for the race that does not first mean salvation for the child, 
by striking from his brain the chains of ignorance, from his heart the 
iron rim of superstition, and from his hands the curse of the unskilled! 


To Secretaries of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 


Dear Friends: 

Of course you will not wait another day until you 
begin to make plans for carrying out the suggestions 
given to you for the month of September in “A Friendly 
Guide”, which Guide I am sure you are finding to 
be a real friend. 

We suggest that you make as soon as you can, and 
place in the Senior and Young People’s Departments 
of your school, a series of posters on Christian Educa- 
tion. Let these posters present your message to the 
young people at this time. A splendid series can be 
made by using pictures of Washington, Lincoln, Roose- 
velt, Woodrow Wilson and Harding, along with shcrt 
quotations on the value of education from these former 





presidents. These prints, size 10x12 inches, can be 
secured from Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass., for 
10 cents each, when ordering five or more. Order by 
number as follows: Washington, No. 112; Lincoln. 
No. 125; Roosevelt, No. 132-C; Wilson, 132-F; Hard- 
ing, No. 132-H. One of the following quotations, along 
with picture will make a striking poster: 

“The perpetuity of this nation depends tpon the 
religious training of the young.”—-George Washington. 

“T will study and get ready and maybe my chance 
will come.”—Abraham Lincoln. 

“To educate a man in mind and not in morals is to 
educate a menace to society."—-Theodore Roosevelt. 

“Scholarship has never, so far as I can recall, been 
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associated with any religion except the religion of Jesus 
Christ.”—Woodrow Wilson.. 

“Christian Education is essential to Christian citizen- 
ship and right civic leadership.”—Harding. 

The cut herewith gives a pretty definite idea of the 
way the posters should look when finished. We made 
this one. You can do as well, or better. It requires 
painstaking care, however. Look after every detail as 
though it were a best dress for a very special occasion, 
and you will be pleased with results. In making the 
poster shown in the cut, we used a cardboard back- 
ground of Melton Mount, 22x28 inches, price 15 cents, 
color ivy green. The border is of white Tonal paper, 
which comes in large sheets 24x36 inches. Letters are 
of white, and cut from the same paper. Bradley’s card- 
board cut-to-shape letters No. 8274 were used as pat- 
terns. (Order from Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, 
Mass. Price 25 cents. Designer transfer pattern No. 
10524 might be used if more convenient to secure.) 
Get some of the young people of the church to help 
you do this work. Three or four of them might meet 
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at your home some afternoon and make the posters, and 
have a good time while doing it. 


Students of Presbyterian Colleges Win High Honors in 
Inter-Collegiate Contests 


TUDENTS frcm our Presbyterian colleges made 
S fine records in the inter-collegiate, national and 

state contests in which they participated the past 
year. The Church has reason to be proud of these 
young people and the colleges they represent. As an- 
other college year approaches, we wish to give space 
in the SURVEY to a mention of some cf last year’s honors, 
and to express the wish that the list may increase from 
year to year. Not all of our colleges take a part in 
inter-collegiate contests, and this accounts for the fact 
that some of our well-known institutions are not men- 
tioned herewith. 


Dr. B. L. Parkinson, President of PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE, CLINTON, 5. C., sent the following splen- 
did list of student honors: 

R. T. Gillespie won third place in the State Oratori- 
cal Contest at Rock Hill, S. C. on April 20. Mr. 
Gillespie is from Decatur, Ga. 

The Freshmen won the triangular debate between 
Presbyterian Wofford and Newberry colleges. 

Thomas H. Grafton, A. B., June, 1927, in Septem- 
ber received one of the two national trophies awarded 
by the Pi Kappa Phi Fraternity for high scholarship. 
Mr. Grafton is from Hai-Chow, China. 

Mu Chapter of the Pi Kappa Alpha Fraternity was 
awarded the cup annually presented by an Alumnus 
of that fraternity to the. chapter having the largest num- 
ber of men receiving block letters for athletic sports. 

Presbyterian Colleg: won second place in the State 
Inter-Collegiate Track Meet held on May 5S. 

Recently Charles W. Wilson, of P. C., was awarded 
the medal given annually by Coach Laval of Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, to the best all round student 





in a South Carolina college. Mr. Wilson is a member 
of the 1927-28 senior class, and is from Thornwell 
Orphanage. 

FROM FAR-AWAY TEXAS com:s a good record 
of Inter-collegiate honors won by students of AUSTIN 
COLLEGE, SHERMAN, TEXAS. Mr. E. L. Foshee, 
Registrar, writes: 

“Our debating team, composed of Alexander Gullett 
and Asa Pearson, of Denison, Texas, were highly suc- 
cessful in the college schedule of debate. Among other 
teams, they defeated the University of Florida and Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, both of which institutions had 
strong teams. In the whole schedule of debate our teams 
lost only three out of fourteen contests this year. 

“Our representative in the Texas Inter-Collegiate 
Oratorical contest won fourth place in a contest among 
some ten institutions. Our man was Charles Malloy, 
of Tyler, Texas. The State Oratorical Association is 
composed of ‘A’ class colleges in Texas. 

“The following athletes gained places on the All- 
Conference foothall team last fall: Charles Lingo, of 
Victoria, Texas; Barnes Milam, of Marlowe, Texas. 
Louis Dee, of Houston, won recognition on the All-Con- 
ference basket-ball team.” 

AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE, OF DECATUR, GA., 
has reason to be proud of the fine record made by her 
students in the contests in which they had a part. 
President McCain gives the following list: 

Misses Carolyn Essig, Mary Shepherd, and Mary 
Riviere constituted an Agnes Scott team that debated 
with the team representing the University Union of Great 
Britain. The subject was: “Resolved: That the Only 
Effective Attitude Toward War is Uncompromising 
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Pacifism.”’ Agnes Scott upheld the negative and was 
awarded the decision on the British Plan of an audience 
vote. 

Miss Janet MacDcnald .and Mary Shepherd repre- 
sented Agnes Scott in a debate with Vassar Ccllege on 
the subject “Resolved: That the United States should 
cease protecting by force of arms American investments 
in foreign lands,” again representing the negative side, 
and were awarded the decision of the judges. 

The Blackfriar’s Club of Agnes Scott, a dramatic 
organization, enteted the contest in New York for the 
Belasco Cup. They were playing a one act drama 
written by Miss Margaret Bland, of Agnes Scott, en- 
titled “Pink and Patches’. The Club went into the 
finals and won a prize of $200.00 for the presentation 
of the best unpublished play. The group of players 
from Scotland won the finals for actual presentation. 
In the same contest a play written by Miss Frances 
Hargis, of Agnes Scott, and put on by a group from 
Savannah won a $200.00 prize also for excellence 
among the unpublished group. Both of these plays 
will be printed by the largest publishing house of dra- 
matic productions, and the authors will receive 50 per 
cent royalty. 

In the poetry contest put on by the Poetry Society 
of Georgia and open to college students throughout the 
South, Agnes Scctt won both first and second places. 

Agnes Scott does not have Inter-collegiate relations 
except in academic matters. 

WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, FULTON, MO., must 
have an excellent debating team. C. R. Comfort, Jr., 
Archie Kennel, C. F. Lampkin, Jr., and J. Robertson 
Clagett, representing Westminster were sent to England 
last spring to debate with Oxford and other English, 
Welsh and Scottish Universities. One American col- 
lege is chosen each year to send such a team to England, 
under the auspices of the Institute of International Edu- 
cation and the World Federation of College Students. 
Westminster is the first college west of the Mississippi 
to be thus chosen. 

Dean G. B. Sweazey in writing further of the honors 
won by Westminster, says: 

“Westminster College has debated lately teams from 
Oxford, Cambridge, Sydney, Australia, as well as rep- 
resentative American colleges. Westminster teams have 
won 74 of the last 94 inter-collegiate debates. 

“S. E. Ayres, a freshman, won the Missouri State 
Peace Contest, held at Fulton in May. All colleges of 
the state are eligible to compete in this event. Com- 
petitors this year were representatives from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Drury and Central Wesleyan Col- 
leges.”’ 

President Charles J. Turck, of CENTRE COLLEGE, 
DANVILLE, KY., reports the following honors won 
by students of that college in inter-collegiate contests: 

J. Garnett Cook, of Louisville, Ky., won State Orator- 
ical Contest. 

Clyde Hale, of North Charleston, S. C., Claude 
Shouse, of Danville, Ky., and Homer Neikirk, of 
Somerset, Ky., defeated William and Mary College in 
debate. 

In Athletics: W. H. Grabruck, Staunton, IIl., tied 
for high point man in Kentucky State Freshmen Track 
Meet. Paul C. O’Neil, Homestead, Pa., was selected as 


all-state guard in basket-ball. Hugh L. Bass, Cimar- 
ron, New Mexico, set new Kentucky State Pcle Vault 
Record at 12 feet. Basket-ball team won Consolation 
Trophy in State tournament. 

FROM FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE, RED 
SPRINGS, N. C., comes the following information re- 
garding honors won by students, with the statement 
that Flora Macdonald dces not participate in inter- 
collegiate contests, debates or athletic sports: 

“Two Flora Macdcnald seniors, Miss” Junia White, 
of Yencheng, China, and Miss Thelma Cromartie, of 
Elizabethtown, N. C., have been distinctly honored in 
the Briand Speech Contest, in an announcement issued 
from headquarters at Washington, D. C., by receiving 
honorable mention for an English translation of the 
speech of Premier Briand, delivered in French on the 
occasion of the welcome to the German delegates to the 
League of Nations last November. At the music con- 
test held by the State Federation of Music Clubs, Miss 
Mary Eunice Wells, sophomore, entered the piano con- 
test in Class ‘D’ and won first place. She received a 
grade of 931/3. Miss Lucille Morton, freshman, en- 
tered the vocal contest under Class ‘D’. She was ihe 
only contestant in this class but received a grade of 
90. Class ‘D’ represented students up to and including 
18 years.” 

President Gillespie, of BELHAVEN COLLEGE, 
JACKSON, MISS., sends a fine list of honors won by 
students of that institution. 

Belhav-n Annual, “THE KINETOSCOPE”’, first 
prize Mississippi State Fair, contest open to all col- 
leges in the state. 

“The Belhaven Miss’, college paper, first prize in 
Mississippi State Fair, for the past four years, contest 
open to all colleges in the State. 

First and second prizes in college poetry, Mississippi 
State Fair, won by Miss Sue Scott, of Union Church, 
Miss. Contest open to all college students. Award 
given by the Fortnightly Club, Jackson, Miss. 

First prize in short story contest, open to all Missis- 
sippi college students, won by Miss Sue Scott; honor- 
able mention, Miss Laura Lee Webb. Award given by 
Federated Women’s Clubs. 

Atlantic Monthly Essay Contest, 1928, honorable 
mention won by Miss Sue Scott. Contest open to all 
American colleges. 

The Inter- collegiate debate with Millsaps College, co- 
eds, was won by Belhaven Team consisting of Susan 
Mayers, Brandon, Miss., and Sue Scctt, Union Church, 
Miss. 

Roy Cunningham, of McComb, Miss., won first prize 
in violin, awarded by the State Federated Music Clubs. 


Belhaven Art School students exhibiting in Missis- _ 


sippi State Fair in 1927, won first prizes for both col- 
lege and public school art. Open to all colleges in the 
state. Individual students won 16 first prizes and 17 
second prizes. 

In writing of the honors won by ARKANSAS COL- 
LEGE, BATESVILLE, ARK., students, President 


Tucker says the list includes only outstanding honors. 
Hubert T. Huddleston, Sulphur Rock, Ark., appointed 
Fellow in chemistry at the University of 
Appointment open to qualified applicants 
Gilbert Ford Kinney, Dermott, 
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Ark., appointed Teaching Fellow in chemistry at the 
University of Tennessee. Competition open to qualified 
applicants from the whole South. Laman A. Gray, 
Batesville, Ark., accepted as one of the seventy-five 
freshmen to enter the Medical School of Johns Hopkins 
University. Competition open to.A. B. graduates of 
colleges throughout the United States, with thousands of 
applications. 

Miss Agnes Weilbacher, Memphis, Tenn., special 
pupil in voice, won district audition contest and sang 
in the state contest at Hot. Springs. 

In April the Harlequin Little Theatre, of Arkansas 
College wen second place in the national little theatre 
tournament at Northwestern University, Evanston, Il. 
Arkansas College was one of nine colleges and univer- 
sities of the United States accepted for entrance into 
this contest. Only one other Southern team competed. 
The cast, composed cf Miss Iris Dobson, Batesville, 
Ark., Miss Miriam Carlton, Hope, Ark., Mr. Laman 
A. Gray, Batesville, Mr. S. H. Salmon, Stamps, Ark., 
and Mr. Hugh Shick, Batesville, presented the play 
“Sun Up” by Lula Vollmer. Miss Dobson had the 
leading role and was voted the best individual amateur 
actress at the tournament. The entire cast lacked only 
the smallest fraction of winning first place in the de- 
cision. 


Arkansas College Athletic Honors: In addition to the 
numerous victories in sports the Arkansas College 
Panthers were warded four places on All State teams 
as follows: In football, Earl E. Stokes, and Lowell 
Manning, Batesville, Myron Schlater, Fort Morgan. In 
basket-ball, Wesley Carpenter, Batesville. 


TEXAS PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, MILFORD, 
TEXAS, dces not participate in inter-collegiate con- 
tests, but reports that “The annual, ‘The Larkspur’, 
published by the students, won second class rating, All 
American contest, which was judged by the School of 
Journalism of the University of Minnesota.” 


HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE, HAMPDEN- 
SIDNEY, VA., had a fine debating team last year, 
as evidenced by the fact that her team won from the 
following colleges: Lynchburg College, Randolph- 
Maccn, Richmond University, Davidson College, Wil- 
liam and Mary, Bridgewater College, and Emcry and 
Henry. The members of the debating teams were E. 
L. Lacy, of Memphis, Tenn., R. B. Randolph, Ft. Scott, 
Kan., H. C. Gilmer, Jr., Pulaski, Va., W. N. Bloch, 
Louisville, Ky., T. O. Keesee, Richmond, Va., Wm. 
Johns, Farmville, Va., and R. L. Lancaster, Pizarro, 
Va. 


“Only Educated Men Shall be Free”’ 


ANY years ago an old Greek slave said, “The 

state has said that only free men should be edu- 

cated, but Ged has decreed that only educated 
men shall be free.” The old Greek slave was correct, 
for real education will make men free. This leads to 
the question, What is education? Is it not the training 
of the mind? Yes, but real education, the kind that 
makes men free, must includ? much more than tha’. 
There must be a fourfold development. One’s mind 
may be highly educated, he may have a college diploma, 
may possess a Master’s or a Dcctor’s degree and yet be 
a rascal, a swindler and a cheat—a general menace to 
seciety. In the scrap-book of a well-known writer of 
our Church we found several editorials on the subject 
of Education. From these we have gleaned the follow- 
ing, which is timely just now when soon the schools, 
colleges and universities of our land will throw open 
their doors to the youth of our country. 

“Education is not simply knowledge, but the pcwer 
of making knowledge, trained thinking power that can 
master facts and draw sound conclusions that will work 
in the world. It is not one-sided specialism, whether 
it be on the intellectual, or the athletic, or the social, or 
even the religious side. It is not a preparation for 
making money. It is not a materialistic interpretation 
of the world that generates an atmosphere in which all 
the higher ideals and interests of life are starved and 
strangled to death. It is no one-sided process that 
produces lop-sided men, but a discipline that develops 
all faculties, physical, mental, social, moral and spiri- 
tual, into a full-orbed personality, the highest attain- 
ment of man, and the greatest thing on earth. 

“All things run up to God for their final completion 





and perfection. If we cannot understand a snowflake 
without being led back step by step to the sun, as 
Tyndall said, how much less can we understand and 
complete the human soul without being led up to the 
Father of spirits? Religion is not an extraneous and 
incongruous element in our education, something tacked 
on the outside of it to the marring of its symmetry if 
not to its injury, but it is of the very essence of educa- 
tion, the penetration of its essential principle to the 
very core of personality and its flowering out in all 
faculties and fruits of life. A godless education may 
be a curse; a Christless education may try to put Christ 
and the Church out of business. The very life of society 
and the stability of the nation depend on educating the 
people in the highest principles and duties of life. 

“Education is preparation for life. It takes wisdom 
and will and skill to live in this world, and the higher 
life rises the more wisdom and will does it require. The 
old proverb that knowledge is power is all the more true 
in our modern life with its increased demands in every 
field. Some education is required even in common 
work, and service in any of the higher fields, especially 
in the professions, demands correspondingly high train- 
ing. Never were there so many and so wide oppor- 
tunities open and calling for trained workers as in our 
day.” 

The question that is or should be uppermost in the 
minds of parents and of students is, where best can 
this well-rounded education be secured, this - discipline 
that “develops all faculties, physical, mental, social, 
moral and spiritual, into a full-orbed personality”? We | 
answer, IN OUR OWN PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. 
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Morning Exercises at Goodland. 


A Letter to Our Juniors 


Goodland, Ohklza., 
August 1, 1928. 
DEAR JUNIORS: 

Am so glad our Educational Secretary, Mr. Paisley, 
wants you to know about our dear little Indians in 
the Goodland Indian Orphanage. 

We have more little boys and girls with us this year 
than ever before, about fifty under twelve years of age. 
Some of that number are such tiny little tots that our 
hearts go out to them in love and pity because they 
have missed so much that makes life happy for little 
folks. 

All Indian children love nature in all its phases, and 
their happiest hours are those spent in the “big out- 
doors,”” where they can skate, and sometimes swim in 
the shallow ponds and branches near the school premises. 
Most of them become expert swimmers while very young. 
They climb trees like squirrels, indulge in all kinds of 
sports that tend to develcp strength and bravery, because 
even the little Indians have no respect for a cry-baby 
or a coward. 

Following another race trait of their ancestors, most 
of the pupils, big and little, as well as some of the 
employees, have nick-names that are suggested by some 
feature or some habit seen cr manifested by the one 
to be nick-named. Some years ago, a red-headed teacher 
from the Fast arrived at Goodland after bed-time. 


Only one of the teachers saw him that night. Next 
morning the new teacher started to breakfast, passed 
severa] boys who looked at him, and one of the number 
whispered, “‘Wocdpecker’” to another boy and _ before 
the teacher entered the dining room he was given a 
name that remained with him during his stay in the 
school. 

An Indian boy whose temper and fists often got 
him into trouble, was called “Satan” Another part 
Indian who had no pride about his personal appearance 
answered to “Buzzard.” A lean angular girl named 
Fry was called “Chicken Fry.” Another young teacher, 
part Indian, well educated, a strict disciplinarian, just 
at all times though, was named “Death” and it was 
very amusing how the children always knew he was 


near, or coming. Sometimes the warning came by some. 


one singing a verse or a line of one of the old church 
hymns like “death is coming” or again would be heard 
a quotation like “death is sure.” Any time the word 
“death” was spoken or sung on the campus, things got 
very quiet and the funny thing about it was the young 
man never knew during his two years’ stay at Goodland 
why the boys and girls always seemed to be so quiet 
when he was passing or near them. 


Two years ago an Indian parent brought his five” 


motherless children to the school, the youngest, a frail 
delicate little boy not much, if any, over four years 
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old. The father was not in good health, had no one 
to care for the children, or keep house for him, thought 
he could manage to get along himself but not for his 
little ones. They were given supper, shown where they 
should sleep at retiring time. All went well until the 
lights were turned off, then those in the building where 
the little Indian boy was put to bed heard such sobbing 
they all got up, and soon located the sounds coming 
from his room. By this time the little fellow was cry- 
ing out for “mama.” He jumped out of bed, ran out 
on the campus, still wailing for the mother who had 
gone from him forever. Some of the older boys caught 
him, the matron in charge went with him back to his 
bed, but he literally wore himself out crying, turning 
from one side of the bed to the other, still calling 
“mama” when at last sleep come to his rescue. The 
older pupils were kind and gentle with the child; his 
nick-name was some time coming to him but it came, 
the sweetest little name which he still answers to; they 
called him ‘‘Wee.” 

In the schoolroom, the little Indians are more quiet 
than white children and much more obedient. They 
love to write, draw pictures and dearly love to sing. 
They are easy to ccntrol if love is generously mixed 
with discipline. It takes from one to two years for 
them to make the first grade if they do not know 
English, but after they have a fair vocabulary of our 
language they learn as ‘well as other children. 

Most of them are brave under ordinary circumstances, 
still with some there are times when their inherited 
superstition cvercomes their bravery. Last week a lady 
was coming from the cemetery which is near the school. 
Some of the little boys overtook her; one asked where 
she had been. She told them. Another asked if she 
was not scared to go there after sundown, that some 
boys told him there were “ghostes” over there and that 
a whole family of witches lived there all the time. So 
fur as the Indian children are concerned the flowers 
over in the quiet city of the dead bloom, wither, and 
die without being molested. 

A beautiful thing about their Indian language is that 
it has no curse words, no profanity in it. Isn’t it too 
bad the little Indians have to learn them, if they ever 
know them, in our English! 

One of the little fellows came after some plums one 
day. His face was scratched, his eye swollen, showing 
without a doubt of a fight having occurred. When 
asked how his face got scratched he replied, ‘““One boy 
bigger than me called me a bad name. I hit him 
hard, he scratched my face. I not say no bad word, 
but I made his nose bleed.” 

By nature, Indians are reverent, sit quietly through 
church services, love to attend church and Sabbath 
school. In the church two Junior Christian Endeavor 
Societies go on every Sabbath during the afternoon. 
Every child in school under twelve years of age belongs 
to one of these societies. They love to go, enjoy being 
on the programs, serving as officers. ‘They often go to 
our County Farm, real close to school, sing and render 
programs for the old people who live there and are not 
able to attend church services. 


Before closing, must tell you about our little girls’ 
Prayer Band, which meets every night in the home 
where the girls under twelve years old live. Under the 
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Students at Goodland Orphanage 
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supervision of one of the older girls, their prayer service 
is carried on just as they want it to be, and each little 
girl says her prayers out lcud at the same time. It is 
very touching to listen to them. They pray for their 
loved ones, their teachers, their preacher, calling every 
one by name and they never forget to pray for them- 
selves. All of Goodland, the larger girls, matrons, and 
teachers who happen to be in their building respect, 
reverence, and stand with bowed heads during the time 
those little Indian girls hcld their nightly prayer serv- 
ice. 

BELLA McCaLti_umM GIBBONS“?! 


‘ 


Junior Home Mission Program 


(Adapted from Worship Program, “Faithfulness to 


Duty.” Premier Hymns—Order of Service, page 24:) 

1. Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers.” No. 270 Premier 
Hymns. 

2. Opening Sentences. (See Premier Hymns, page 
24.) 


3. Scripture Matthew 24:42-51. 
4. Letter from Mrs. Gibbons—Read by one of the 
Juniors. 

. Prayer—Sentence Prayers from all. 

. Hymn: “I Would Be True.” No. 63. 

Closing Sentences. (See page 24, Premier Hymns, 
at back.) 

8. Mizpah Benediction. 


SION 





The Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 


MRS. W. C. WINSBOROUGH, Secretary and Editor 
JANIE W. McGAUGHEY, Assistant Editor 


270-277 Field Building 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Woman’s Advisory Committee 


HE Woman’s Advisory Committee, more often re- 
ferred to as ‘““The W. A. C.”, met in annual 
session at Montreat, N. C., just prior to the Mon- 


treat School cf Missions. For several days these faith- 
ful leaders of our work devoted themselves untiringly 
to their important tasks. This body, composed of the 
Synodical Presidents, together with Mrs. Winsborough 
and Mrs. D. A. McMillan, had every member present 
but one, Mrs. H. P. Cooper, the beloved president of 


Kentucky Synodical, who was detained by serious ill- 
ness in her home. Three new members were welcomed 
into the fellowship of this Committee; these were the 
new Synodical presidents: Mrs. Abbott, of Georgia; 
Mrs. Wilson, of Arkansas and Mrs. Hicks, of Missis- 
sippi. Due to the ruling in the Constitutions of our 
Synodicals that no president may serve more than a 
second two-year term, there are three members of the 
W. A. C. who were present this year at their last session 
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of this Advisory Committee. These were: Mrs. Foun- 
tain, of Oklahoma, Mrs. Wilson, of North Carolina, 
Mrs. Ross Wecods, of Tennessee. 

The members of the Committee on Woman’s Work 
who were in Montreat to attend the sessions of the 
Committee on Assembly’s Work, were invited to meet 
with the W. A. C. at certain of their sessions. The 
members of this Committee on Woman’s Work are: 
Mrs. John Bratton, Chairman, Mrs. Herman Harbi- 
son, Miss Agnes Davidson, Mrs. R. M. Pegram and 
Mrs. R. F. Dunlap. 

The Woman’s Advisory Committee spent four days in 
careful consideration of every phase of the many-sided 
work of the Auxiliary and discussed freely and fully 
many plans for increasing the spiritual and educational 
strength of the organization. 

One of the oustanding results of these days of patient 
conferring was the adopting of the new Standard for 
our Auxiliaries in its final form. (Copies of this Stand- 
ard with the leaflet of explanation can be secured from 
the Auxiliary Office—25c.) 

It was decided that the Birthday gift for 1929 should 
go to the girls’ schools in Zitacuaro and Chilpancingo, 
Mexico. 

The receipts reported by Mrs. D. A. McMillan for 


the Nurses’ Training School at Tuscaloosa are $35,221 
to date. 

Throughout each session of the W. A. C. meetings the 
Synodical presidents manifested a loyal and deeply con- 
secrated spirit of co-operation, a freedom from sham, 
and a willing hearted response to every duty. The de- 
votionals, given by members who planned their message 
far in advance and independent the one of the other, 
showed a very real leading of the Spirit in the unity of 
thought,—each message definitely contributing to the 
theme which seemed to pervade the meeting, that of 
“Aspiring toward Higher Things,” and showing clearly 
that the receiving of these deeper and higher things is 
from God alone. There is a real sense of humility on 
the part of these leaders, a willingness to pay the price 
of this responsible position, a keen sense of the feeling 
of responsibility and a realization that they can bear 
it only in the strength of Jesus Christ, the great Leader 
of us all. 

The perscnnel of the W. A. C. is the sixteen Synodi- 
cal Presidents, the Secretary of Woman’s Work, and the 
Treasurer. The officers for the ensuing year are : Mrc. 
J. W. Culver, Chairman, Mrs. J. F. Hooper, Vice-Chair- 
man, and Mrs. C. L. Bodin, Secretary. 











GOD'S CALL TO PRAISE 


works to the children of men!” 


“é 


“é 


“Ye are witnesses of these things.” 
OUR RESPONSE 


much people.” 


will I praise thee.” 


In Jesus’ Name, we ask it.—Amen. 











HMeditation 1 


“O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good: for his mercy endureth for ever.” 
“Let the redeemed of the Lord say so.” 
“Oh that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, and for his wonderful' 


Shew how great things God hath done unto thee.” 
Make known his deeds among the people.” 


“0 Lord, open thou my lips; and my mouth shall shew forth*thy praise.” 

‘I will sing of thy power; yea, I will sing aloud of thy mercy in the morning, 
for thou hast been my defence and refuge in the day of trouble.” — 

“I will give thee thanks in the great congregation: I will praise thee among 


“I will declare thy name unto my brethren: in the midst of the congregation 


PRAYER 


O God and Father of us all, we do thank Thee for Thy gifts to us, and most 
of all for the gift of Thy Son, Jesus Christ, through Whom we have forgiveness of 
sin. Thou hast done so much for us, and we would declare unto others Thy goodness 
and Thy power. ‘As we go forward into our work for Thee this fall, give unto us, 
the power we need to be clearer and stronger witnesses of Thee. God hath done 
great things for us, and we want to share with others what He has given to us. Take 
from us anything that would hinder our witness of Jesus Christ, our living Saviour. 
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| Prepare for Rally Day— 





Auxiliary Farewell Party to Students. 


Prepare for Home Mission Study Classes. 











Auxiliary Calendar for September 


Order Invitation Cards from the Auxiliary Office, (50c per 100) 


Text Book: “Christ and the Country People.’ By Rev. Henry W. McLaughlin, D. D. 


mi 























Prepare for Your Home Mission Study Classes 


“T will therefore make preparation for it.’—I Chron. 22:5. 


66 HRIST and the Country People”, by Rev. 
Henry W. McLaughlin, D. D., is the Home 
Mission Study Book for this year. “Leader’s 
Helps” for teaching this book, prepared by Mrs. Henry 
W. McLaughlin, will prove indispensable in the prepa- 
ration for Home Mission study. The following is quoted 
from this “Leader’s Helps”: 


Our Book 

“Christ and the Country People’ is well organized 
for study, either for theme treatment or question-and- 
answer study for classes needing the simplest method. 
The author’s questionnaire is at the end of each chapter. 
The chapters are correlated, while each bears a distinct 
message. An appropriate Bible reading is given with 
each. 

“The ‘readableness’ of: the book makes it available 
even to the classes not able to do more than have a 
reading circle. 

“We are going to study Home Missions from a new 
angle: where we see the ‘springs among the hills’ and 
follow their courses, and find that these springs are 
more important and more of a factor than some of us 
have ever dreamed. ‘If we neglect the springs what 
will become of the rivers?’ 

“Or, to change the figure, we are going to examine 
and learn about the very root and substance of Home 
Missions among the country people. ‘If we neglect the 
roots what will become of the fruits?’ 


General Suggestions 

“In former years there have been many valuable Lead- 
er’s Helps for the organization of Mission Study Classes, 
and for creating and sustaining interest. 

“These general suggestions cannot be improved upon, 
but since new leaders are constantly being called out, 
we refer new leaders to these booklets. 





“First, last, and always, our best preparation is 
prayer. 

“Prayer that God will so fulfill His great purpose 
in us that we may see the task through the Master’s 
eyes and that we may open other eyes to the truth about 
the country people, that at last, wide awake, we may 
be not merely willing but eager to be co-laborers in the 
great Home Mission task. 

“Form a prayer band in advance, for the success of 
the study class. Ask your minister to pray publicly for 
it. 

“In order to get the most out of our study, and so 
to give the most to others, each member should have 
her own book. Economize on something else! Owning 
our own book, like owning our own home, brings a 
sense of personal interest. Make a point of this. 

“Strive to have every member read the book through 
before beginning special study. 

“Have posters to advertise the class. An enlargement 
of the Survey cover for June, 1928, is most awakening 
and suggestive. Another poster may be made repre- 
senting two scenes, one a chuch, neglected, dilapidated, 
windows broken, with grass grown paths and with auto- 
mobiles passing by, labeled ‘No Resident Minister’. An- 
other, a rehabilitated church, automobiles parked out- 


side, crowds entering, labeled ‘Full-time Resident Pas- _ 


tor’ ” 


The Assembly's Plan for Studying Stewardship and 
Missions 

“The 1928 General Assembly, meeting in Atlanta, 
Ga., May 17-23, took the following action in regard 
to the study of Stewardship and Missions: 

““*That the Assembly urge upon the leadership of our 
Church the need for the careful study of Stewardship 
in connection with mission study classes in the fall 
and spring, in accord with the present plan for the 
combination of Stewardship and Missions,’ 
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“After consultation with the author of ‘Christ and 
the Country People’ and the author of the excellent 
‘Leader’s Helps’ to that text book, and by gracious 
permission of the Educational Secretary of the Assem- 
Lly’s Home Mission Committee it is the privilege of the 
Stewardship Department of the Assembly to present as 
an incorporated part of these Leader’s Helps the six 
stewardship devotionals with the hope and prayer that 
the people of our Church may catch sight of the integral 
and vital relationship existing between the development 
of the Country Church and Christian Stewardship.” 
(Mr. R. C. Long.) 


Since, then, we are to combine our Stewardship Study 
with the Home Mission Classes, it is most necessary to 
make definite preparation for this vital phase of the 
study. In the Leader’s Helps, there is a devotional for 
each lesson, bearing on the theme for that lesson and 
developing the important responsibility of stewardship 
which every Christian must feel. As supplementary 
material for the study of stewardship, we recommend 
for this year, “Woman and Stewardship” by Ellen Quick 
Pearce. (25c). 





Just Among Ourselves 


(This month, we are beginning again this section “Just Among Ourselves,” as there has been a request for 
it. Through \the bits of news in these columns, we can feel a closer touch and more vital interest in the work 


of some of our fellow-laborers.) 


A 100% AUXILIARY 

From a Presbyterial in Missis- 
sippi there comes this message: 
“At our Presbyterial we found 
that we had one Auxiliary which 
was 100%. This was a small 
Auxiliary at Monticello, Missis- 
sippi. There are only seven 
women in the church, two are 
shut-in and form the Home 
Circle, one is a non-resident, TS Tay s 
being there only on Sunday, the j 4 ty ‘ « 
other four have an Auxiliary 
that, as far as we could see, is perfect. Three of the four 
attended Presbyterial, the other staying at home and 
taking care of the children of all. They could stay only 
one day, but got there early and stayed all day until 
we dismissed, driving a car over ninety miles each way 
to be there.” What a fine spirit of loyalty to our Master 
is this! 

OUR 1928 BIRTHDAY OFFERING 

A very real and deep interest is being manifested in 
the object of our 1928 birthday offering: the Training 
School for Practical Nurses to be established at Stillman 
Institute. Generous offerings have been made by our 
women all over our Assembly. At the Annual Meeting 
of the Auxiliary, held on July 12, during the Montreat 
School of Missions, our treasurer, Mrs. D. A. McMillan, 
— the total sum of $35,221.00 received up to that 
ate. 

A SUCCESSFUL GROUP CONFERENCE 

Don’t you like to attend a conference that, in spite 
of a wilting heat, a dusty drive, and what at first ap- 
pears to be a disappointing representation, is after all 
an inspiring, beneficial and wholesome spiritual experi- 
ence for those who take the trouble to be present? That 
was the privilege accorded to the Auxiliary women in 
District No. 4 of Brazos Presbytery, on June 11, at 
Brazoria, Texas. 

Mrs. D. W. Hanson, of Freeport, chairman of the dis- 
trict, officiated. Mrs. R. D. Webb, Presbyterial Presi- 
dent, conducted an informal discussion on “Our Prob- 
lems.” This was the real feature of the meeting. It is 
hard to overestimate the importance of such a study. 
Those interested in Auxiliary work brought up their 
questions and problems for analysis and solution, thereby 
receiving the opinions and advice of other and more ex- 
perienced workers. Many other phases of our work were 
presented by able leaders. Benefits reaped from such 
a meeting are not as immediate as they are far reach- 





\ ‘ } ’ ’ 


ing, but the advantages always 
materialize sooner or later. 
(Mrs. J. Q. Adamson.) 


COMMENCEMENT AT 
PRES.-MEX. 
Miss Berta Murray, Dean of 
Pres.-Mex. 
At the close of the fourth 
is ali year of our school we were 
pasties ieee happy to present our first gradu- 
Ey ating class, consisting of two 
girls who began their high-school 
work in Pres.-Mex., four years ago. We are very proud 
of our first graduates and feel that these two girls have 
inspired many others to continue their work, even though 
it may mean much sacrifice on their part. 


Sunday afternoon, May 27, 1928, Dr. C. H. Storey, of 
Corpus Christi, preached our Baccalaureate Sermon, com- 
ing to us at the special request of the class. We feel 
that our girls show very good judgment in their selec- 
tion. We love Dr. Storey and his congregation for what 
they have come to mean to us in our school life. Monday 
night, May 28th, the girls presented an operetta, “Indian 
Days,” and also a Spanish play. Tuesday morning was 
Commencement, and Mrs. Culver in her wonderful way 
brought a message which touched the heart of every 
girl. There is a joy which radiates the entire school 
when we have visitors like Mrs. Culver. 


We are very happy that even though Maria and Am- 
paro have completed the course at Pres.-Mex., they real- 
ize their need for more knowledge and are planning to 
continue. Maria has been in the Teacher’s College at 
Kingsville this summer and we hope Amparo will be 
able to go to Texas Presbyterian College this fall. (If 
you want to invest in a life that is worth while here 
is an opportunity to help.) 


Have we had a happy year? Yes, a thousand times 
yes. Not because of what we have accomplished, but be- 
cause of the opportunities which lie before us for next 
year, opportunities which we see more clearly becausa 
of our past experience. 


Pres.-Mex. plans to open on the 18th of September with 
every member of the faculty except one returning. Al- 
ready the enrollment has reached the limit and many 
are being put on the waiting list. 
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HE Woman’s Summrr School cf Missicns. at Mon- 
treat, N. C., which was declared by those most 
capable of judging, to have been the most success- 

ful in the history of the Woman’s Auxiliary, had a total 
enrollment of 750 women representing every section of 
the territory of the church, and including several visitors 
who were from other sections of the country. 

Every morning during the session was occupied with 
classroom work under the leadership of trained teachers 
in every subject coming under the head of the curricu- 
lum. There were 264 credits awarded to those com- 
pleting the work in the credit classes. Announcement 
of the names of those who won credits was a most in- 
teresting feature of the program on the closing day. 

The Bible hour which was led by Rev. W. L. Lingle, 
D. D., president of the General Assembly’s Training 
School for Lay Workers, at Richmond, was an cutstand- 
ing feature of the program. The general theme of the 
noon-day addresses was “The Teachings of Jesus for 
Every-Day Life’, and with great earnestness Dr. Lingle 
led the hundreds cf women who heard him into a 
deeper and a more appreciative sense of living the every 
day life in the spirit of Jesus Christ, bringing to them 
impressive lessons of His personality and influence as 
it related to the home, the church, the nation, and mak- 








ing most impressive and effective the importance of per- 
sonal contact and association with Him, so that our 
every-day life might be mor: like our Master. The 
Scripture basis for these Bible hours was the Sermon 
on the Mount, Matt. 5, 6, 7. In the last Bible hour, 
which was the clesing message of the conferenc2, Dr. 
Lingle gave the cutstanding teachings fer .every-day 
practical living as set forth in the Epistle of James. 

Dr. Lingle was heard also at the last evening session 
of the conference on the subject ‘“Frcm Mountain to 
Valley”, a very challenging address presenting the per- 
sonal responsibility of every Christian to carry to the 
“valley experiences” of life the things learned on the 
mountain. 

It made a most interesting study to one familiar 
with the history of the Woman’s Auxiliary, from its 
beginning in 1912 until the present time, to ccmpare 
the picture of 1912 with that of 1928, as one looked 
upon the women at Montreat in the Summer School 
showing such deep interest and earnestness in their 
classes and in all of the work which was a part of this 
annual session. . a 

“Auxiliary Night”, as is true of every session of the 
Summer Schcol of Missions, was most interesting. The 
report of Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, and that of Mrs. 
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John Bratton, of the Committee on the Assembly’s 
Work, the presentation of the check for the erection of 
the home for nurses at Stillman Institute (the amount 
received up to that date being over $35,000), the intro- 
duction of the members of the W. A. C. and the Woman’s 
Work Committee, and the singing of negro spirituals 
by seven girls from Stillman Institute, constituted the 
outstanding features of the night. Mrs. C. R. Vaughan, 
retiring chairman of the Woman’s Advisory Committee, 
was the presiding officer. 

It has been said well and most truthfully that “figures 
do nct lie,” and while the Woman’s Auxiliary has much 
additional proof’ in justification of its existence, the, fol- 
lowing statistics which were submitted in the annual 
report which Mrs. Winsborough presented to the gen- 
eral assembly of 1928 are sufficient: Total gifts to 
all causes of the assembly, from the Woman’s Auxiliary 
alone, $1,716,281. Increase over contributions of the 
year previous, $161,421. Number of foreign and home 
mission study classes, 4,906, with a total membership 
of 94,292. Number of Bible study classes, 3,840, with 
a total membership of 56,935. Number of prayer bands, 
5,611, with a total membership of 59,216. Stewardship 
comp Classes, 1,594. Family altars, 21,964. Tithers, 
25,913. 


Other factors which contributed definitely toward 
making the Montreat Schocl of Missions such a spiritual 
uplift to all were the inspiring messages from women 
missionaries at the vesper services which were held every 
evening on the porch of the Winsborough Building; the 
helpful afternoon conferences on various phases of 
Auxiliary work; the spirit of prayer which pervaded 
every meeting, beginning with the morning-watch serv- 
ices and continuing throughout the day; and finally the 
happy spirit of Christian fellowship which characterized 
the social features of each day. 

The following named constituted the faculty of the 
Summer School: Rev. Henry McLaughlin, D. D., Rev. 
R. C. Long, D. D., Rev. E. B. Paisley, D. D., Mr. 
Edward D. Grant, Mrs. Crosby Adams, Mrs. J. Grier 
Moffatt, Miss Margaret Engle, Mrs. C. R. Vaughan, 
Mrs. Walter Craven, Mrs. John Bratton, Mrs. J. S. 
Poindexter, Miss Janie McGaughey, Mrs. Herman Har- 
bison, Mrs. C. S. Shawhan. Among those who de- 
livered addresses during the conference were: Rev. R. 
F. Campbell, D. D., Rev. W. W. Alexander, D. D., 
Rev. C. G. Hounshell, D. D. and Rev. D. P. McGeachey, 
D. D. 
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Looking Ahead’ 


S. H. CHESTER 


URING the period of two generations our own 
D foreign work and that of all the other Protestant 

denominations has had a great development. 
National churches characterized by the spirit of inde- 
pendence and self-direction have been established in 
Brazil, Japan, Korea and Mexico, and the work in 
Africa is rapidly progressing towards that objective. As 
stated in our last Annual Report, “Our missionaries 
are delighted to see their converts rising from pupils 
into colleagues, and taking their rightful places of 
leadership in the framing of their own symbols and the 
evangelizing of their own people.” The aggregate com- 
muning. membership of these national churches today, 
including recent additions in China from the Congre- 
gational missions, is approximately 400,000. The 
membership of churches of the Presbyterian order in 
fields where we have not been working is approximately 
150,000. The estimate given of the total communing 
membership of churches resulting from the work of all 
the Protestant denominations is estimated at about 


3,000,000. 


In only two of the fields where we are working today 
is there anything to hinder the continued and rapid 
growth of the work. Revolutionary conditions in 
Mexico and China are giving rise to problems which 
are difficult, but which we have faith to believe will 
not be found insoluble. 


In Mexico a battle royal is in progress between the 
liberal forces of the government and the hierarchy of 
the Mexican Catholic Church. The principle items in 
the liberal program which have now been incorporated 
in the national Constitution are, the nationalization of 
church property, the provision that “only’a Mexican by 
birth may be a minister of any creed in Mexico,” and 
the prohibition of religious instruction in primary 
schools. Our Protestant missionaries, of course, find 
themselves inconvenienced by these regulations, but they 
are not complaining of them. They recognize the pecu- 
liar conditions in Mexico which make them necessary 
and they sympathize with the government in its determi- 
nation to break the strangle-hold which the Mexican 
church has so long had on the political and social as 
well as the religious life of the Mexican people. They 
are carrying on their work of high school, college and 
theological education and personal evangelization, leav- 
ing all technically ecclesiastical functions to the native 
ministry they have trained, thereby hastening the de- 
velopment of the indigenous self-propagating church 


which has always been their objective. They are not 
anticipating any early completion of the task of evange- 
lizing Mexico, but are looking forward with unshaken 
confidence to that end as the ultimate result of their 
work, 

In China the process of the collapse and disintegra- 
tion of the world’s oldest civilization inevitably involves 
confusion and trouble in the unloosing of the evil forces 
always latent in the hearts of sinful men, the destruc- 
tiveness of which is also inevitably in proportion to the 
vast numbers of the people involved. Eventually these 
contending forces must wear themselves out and there 
will be settled government again. When that comes to 
pass the native Christians whose loyalty and friend- 
ship to the missionaries has been so remarkably mani- 
fested, often at the cost of bitter persecution to them- 
selves, will be glad to welcome back all those who will 
be willing to work with them under the new conditions. 

When they return they will find that the problem they 
have been working at so long and so laboriously and 
so tentatively—the “devolution” of all ecclesiastical 
authority to the native church—will have become an 
accomplished fact, accomplished summarily and out of 
hand, by Chinese mobs in part, but also in part by 
native Christian leaders with the approval of the mis- 
sionary body, all working together under the direction 
cf an over-ruling Providence. 

Then will begin a new era of a church from which 
the opprcbrium of foreignness has been removed, to which 
the brother from abroad will continue to come with 
the gifts of love in his hand, for such help as-the native 
brother socn will feel the need of and be glad to re- 
ceive. 


Undoubtedly the greatest hindrance to the progress of 
the gospel in China in recent years has been the im- 
pression, unavoidable under the conditions that existed, 
that Christianity was a foreign religion. With that im- 
pression removed, and the application of the lessons of 
recent experience as to what methods of work are wise 
and what are otherwise, we may look forward to a period 
of unprecedented progress in the evangelization of 
China. 


Over against this troubled aspect of the situation in 
China and in Mexico, and also in India and other 
fields, due to an almost world-wide prevalence of the 
spirit of exaggerated nationalism, stands the tact that 
in spite of all these difficulties, and in spite of all errors 
and mistakes of policy and method that have been 
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made in the conduct of the missionary enterprise, the 
work of Protestant missions during the past half cen- 
tury has had a more than tenfold expansion both at 
home and abroad. Being God’s own enterprise there 
is no possibility of anything but complete ultimate suc- 
cess. The question as to the probable length of time 
required to achieve this result, it seems to me, is one 
concerning which it is useless if not foolish to speculate. 
Somewhere in the calendar of God the day is fixed, far 
off or near we cannot tell, for it is not for us to know 
the times and the seasons, when at the name of Jesus 
every knee shall bow and every tongue confess that He 
is Lord. 


Whether that consummation comes in our day or 


whether it shall be postponed another thousand years, 
it is enough for us to know that when it comes all 
who have labored and prayed to bring it about will see 
it and share in it and rejoice in it. Those who are alive 
and remain in that day will not’ be beforehand with 
them that sleep, for the generations of them that sleep 
will be awakened when the trumpet of the seventh angel 
sounds and the great voice from heaven proclaims “The 
kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our 
Lord, and of his Christ; and he shall reign forever and 
ever.” 


*The concluding chapter of a forthcoming book, “The 
Administrative History of the Foreign Work of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. S.” 


A Missionary as Learner 


iC. 


ISSIONARIES are popularly supposed to be sent 
M out as teachers and yet, if they are wise men, 

they will find that along with their teaching, 
many opportunities come to them to learn as well as 
teach. I first went to Japan in 1913 and this is 1928, 
which makes a period of even fifteen years. And now 
that health reasons are making me sit quiet for awhile 
and giving me a chance to think, I have been taking 
stuck of some of the things that I have learned during 
my life on the other side of the Pacific Ocean. 

The first thing that I have learned is the reality of 
the Japanese people. This may sound strange but it 
is what I mean. I shall never forget my feelings that 
first time as I crossed the Pacific and began to get 
near Japan. I felt as if I were dropping out of the 
world or at least going to a tiny little islet in the 
midst of a vast ocean, where I should be completely 
out of touch with the entire world. And even after 
I began to live among the Japanese, I didn’t realize 
that they were real men and women. They were souls 
to be saved, in a theological sense, but for me they 
were not in the least real men and women. I scarcely 
wanted to touch them even. 

The children first helped me to comprehend their 
reality, as I saw them behaving just like children at 
heme and playing very many of the identical games 
that children play here. Afterwards, six months with 
the Allied Forces in Siberia made me realize that the 
Japanese race was just one among the many on the 
earth with just the same rights and liabilities that all 
the rest of us enjoy and suffer. 

Learning this, I came to learn the unity of the world; 
that God has in fact made all nations of one blood. 
I acknowledge that I have learned to approach all race 
questions from a new point of view. I have learned the 
real meaning of the brotherhood of man. 

What have I learned from my intercourse with the 
Japanese people during these years? First, I hope I 
have learned a little patience. Second, I have learned 
how much can be accomplished by the use of a little 
gentle courtesy. Again I have learned to a slight de- 


gree how to make out with what I have and that a 
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A Young Japanese minister, Mr. Takeda, his wife 
and their little son. 


man’s life does not consist in the multitude of his ~ 


possessions. When I see my fellow Americans so often 
clamorous and brusque in their rush to get more and 
more I sometimes wish that they could all enjoy, like 
me, a few years of life among the Japanese. 

Another thing which I have learned is the value of 
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the Bible. I have come to learn the Bible itself far 
better during these years and I have learned its mar- 
vellous suitability for all men. When a young Japa- 
nese soldier with only a commen school education and 
almost no Christian training writes me that for him 
the Bible is a living book, that every word and sentence 
in it seems alive, I realize what a marvellous book it 
is. I have come to have supreme confidence in the 
future of the Bible. The Bible is not dependent on 
any theory either for it or against it. It can stand 
the light of truth from any direction, because it holds 
in itself the absolute truth of God and that can never 
go down. The Bible is alive. 

And I have learned that Jesus Christ is the only 
Saviour of the world. Perhaps I used to know this as 
a dogma, but now I know it as a fact of experience. A 
student comes to me at the end of his rope; beset by 
temptation and feeling himself slip, slipping down. He 
says: “I have tried everything and find nothing to 
help me. Can you do anything?” And through God, 
I am able to lead him to Christ, and as the years have 
passed I have seen that boy grow into a fine, upright, 
stalwart Christian man, standing on the rock himself 
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and being a rock to others. Christ the only hope for 
the salvation of the world and Christ the one efficient 
cause of its unity. I said that I have learned the fact 
of the unity of the world, but this unity is only real 
and effective in Christ. I have ccme to feel myself a 
brother to the Japanese, but I realize that without Christ 
our brotherly relations would be of a very cold and 
distant kind. 

That is, I have learned a new enthusiasm for the 
Kingdom of God. The Kingdom, the Society founded 
hy God, received with the heart of a child, extending 
into eternity and composed of men and women who de- 
light to do His will. There is the true brotherhood 
of man. So much I have learned. 

If you ask me what I have done during these fifteen 
years, I can only answer, very little. And yet there 
are a few places which are different, there are a few 
lives which are different from what they would have 
been, had I not been in Japan. And I know that if 
I had these fifteen years to live over again I wouldn’t 
want to live them under any other circumstances than 
the very ones in which God has placed me from day 
to day. 





Some Arresting Facts in the 
Present Missionary Situation in Japan 


PauL S. VAN DYKE 


NE of these facts is the undermanned state of 

our Japan mission. Two of cur single lady mis- 

sionaries have recently been compelled to return 
to this country before their furloughs were due. As 
both of them have positions with heavy responsibility 
in the Golden Castle Girls’ College, it makes the situa- 
tion there difficult even with another single lady mis- 
sionary sent out to help in the school. Of the last 
seven young married couples sent to Japan, one returned 
to this country for the husband to become a member 


of the executive committee, two had to return before - 


their furloughs were due for health reasons and have 
not been able to return to Japan, two others have had 
serious health handicaps in their first term’s work. 

An equally if not more serious situation which will 
develop with the passing of time is the fact that three 
or four of our older married couples and cne or two 
of the single women have not many more years of labor 
before them because of their advancing age. This means 
that several of our most useful workers will lay down 
their work almost simultaneously, and if this decrease 
in workers which time must bring is not forestalled by 
sending out at least an equal number of new workers 
in the near future, the Japan mission is going to find 
itself in a very critical condition, more critical than 
when it was recently faced by a thirty per cent financial 
cut, for personnel is more important even than money. 
Our Executive Committee is of course keenly aware of 
this situation but is helpless to prevent it except as 
the church at large increases her gifts of money and 


men, for they have adopted the entirely sound policy 
of sending out additional reinforcements only as they 
have additional funds to do so. 

The Southern Presbyterian mission is under peculiar 
obligations to keep its forces fully manned. Its doc- 
trinal purity is well established. One only has to lis- 
ten to the discourses of our men at mission meeting and 
then go on to one of the summering places of the mis- 
sionaries of all denominations to realize our relative 
pre-eminence in this matter. Most of the larger missions 
working in Japan have become educationally top heavy 
but our mission has been predominantly an evangelistic 


mission and our educational work has also succeeded - 


well as a soul winning agency. As to the location of 
our workers and stations, no mission body in Japan is 
better coordinated, which is no mean factor in the 
efficient functioning of a mission. 

The union of the Osaka Theological Seminary of the 


Presbyterian Mission, U. S. A., and our own seminary _ 


at Kebe on a doctrinal basis which guarantees the 
purity of present and future instruction is a significant 
event. The new Central Seminary, as it is called, is 
now the outstanding seminary in the south and central 
sections of the empire and bids fair to be to the church 
we are working with what Princeton has always been 
to the Presbyterianism of this country. It will draw 
to its ranks those throughout the entire Japanese Chris- 
tian church desiring the best combinaticn of doctrinal, 
spiritual and intellectual training possible to obtain in 
Japan. The record of its graduates recently in stand- 
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ing examinations for licensure and ordination before 
the presbytery and synod of the Japanese church has in 
comparison to other seminaries been very superior. 

A notewcrthy step towards independence and self- 
support for about a dozen native churches, which have 
been receiving financial subsidies from the mission for 
a period of from ten to twenty years, depending upon 
the church, was taken when these churches were turned 
over to the presbytery and a yearly decreasing scale of 
assistance for them adopted. This same plan, with 
regard to several of its churches, has been adopted by 
the Northern Presbyterian Mission and it brings the 
self-support of these churches definitely in sight and 
means the diversion of missionary money and effort to 
more needy and unoccupied fields. 


Another encouraging feature is that the feeling in 
general between the mission body and the native church 
is that of increasing goodwill. Shortly before I left the 
field for this country, a regional conference including 
native evangelists, pastors of independent churches and 
missionaries was held at which evangelistic methods and 
doctrinal problems were discussed and a fine chance was 
afforded for men not hitherto well acquainted to know 
each other. The real occasion of the conference was 
to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the Japa- 
nese Christian church, the body with which we co- 
operate. An unusually fine spirit of gocdwill and 


‘mutual understanding prevailed and if this continues 


the next fifty years of co-operative effort will be far 
more fruitful than the past years have been. 


Perhaps the most significant feature of the whole 
situation in Japan is that patient and persevering seed 
sowing leads ta comparatively few but equally certain 
results. I am going to try to answer the question most 
frequently put to me, do the Japanese respond readily 
to the preaching of the gospel, a very broad question 
and one with many aspects. The missionary in Japan 


baptizes in one year from eight to twenty converts. - 


There are more baptisms at Christmas time than any 
other as the Japanese make a great deal over the cele- 
braticn of Christmas. It is significant that the Japa- 
nese pastors and evangelists are becoming more conserva- 
tive in the matter of baptizing converts and frequently are 
slower in baptizing a man than the missionary. Under 
special conditions such as when a missionary is new 
in the field or has had some handicap he may baptize 
less than eight in a year, and on the other hand if es- 
pecially successful evangelistic services have been held 
he may baptize over twenty in one year. 

A peculiarly gifted native evangelist, the appointed 
evangelist of the Japanese Christian Church, held a 
three-days meeting in our town last fall. The town has 
a population of about forty thousand people. The meet- 
ing was preceded by much earnest prayer and was well 
advertised in an outward way, the audiences averaged 
about one hundred and twenty. About thirty decided 
to study the Bible and a dozen applied for baptism. 
Most of the latter had had some contact with or in- 
struction from the local teachers. ‘As the quality of the 
results turned out well we considered that a relatively 
good meeting. 

Missionaries who teach English Bible classes or give 
lessons in ordinary conversational English with a les- 





scn on the Bible in Japanese afterwards to a class of 
ten or fifteen men for a school year, meeting once a 
week with an occasional rest on account of holidays, 
examinations, etc., can lead from two to five or six stu- 
dents to the point where they can be baptized, and of 
ccurse the others have acquired definite impressions of 
Christianity and become friendly to the faith or per- 
haps Christians afterwards. 

I have found in distributing and selling literature 
from house to house that out of forty places visited 
perhaps ten will buy a gospel portion or five cent tract 
and three or four will talk freely about the nature of 
Christianity. The number influenced to the extent. of 
going to church by this work is almost negligible. Some 
missionaries are having remarkable success in sale: of 
Bibles to high school boys and girls at meetings held 
for them when they are dismissed from school in the 
afternoon. The general response of the pecple to the 
preaching of the gospel is often discouraging but the 
special response of the few chosen ones is what keeps 
the missionary’s heart in his task. This response is not 
always on the surface. I remember on an evangelistic 
trip into the mountains that at cne meeting we held, 
a. number of geisha made the conduct of the service in 
general, and my halting efforts in particular, very diffi- 
cult by their giggling and talking. We thought we had 
lad a poor meeting. A day or so before I returned to this 
country a young man came all the way to my house to 
tell me that at the above-mentioned meeting a real de- 
sire to know more about God had been awakened in 
his heart. He wanted regular instruction by mail from 
the evangelist. He brought a beautiful basket of fruit 
to show his appreciation of our coming his way and im- 
parting to him the knowledge of God. Any missionary 
in Japan can recount experiences more or less of this 
type showing God’s faithfulness to His promises to 
watch over the word sown in faith. 

The student, teacher and official class are the most 
approachable class of people in the empire. This class 
of people generally live their lives away from parental 
influence which is often prejudicial to Christianity. 
They also have Sunday as a rest dav and are freer to 
attend church services than most of the people. In 
pursuing the line of least resistance, which is the ordi- 
nary way of working most of the Christian converts, 
especially in the cities, have been drawn from these 
classes. The great handicap in trying to build up con- 
gregations from these classes is that they often change 
their locations and within a year a flourishing congre- 
gation may dwindle to almost nothing. Moreover this 
class of people live more or less apart from the life 
of the people who are native to that locality and are 
therefore not particularly influential. In spite of the 
gradual industrialization of the cities the bulk of the 
population still consists of farmers and small shop 
keepers, the most conservative classes of the nation, and 
this class, particularly those who dwell in villages, are 
practically untouched by the gospel. The Holiness 
Church and the Salvation Army, with their rigid in- 
sistence upon absolute separation from idolatry, a definite 
Christian experience and their simplicity in presentaticn 
of the gospel, have accomplished more among these 
classes than the larger and materially better equipped 
missions. A comparison of the results of these and 
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other small poorly-equipped missions convinces us of 
the superiority of their spiritual equipment and back- 
ing. If Japan is to be really evangelized these classes 
must be reached and reaching them seems to be only 
possible through the development of lay Christians 


among them. ‘The most arresting factor in the mission- 
ary situation is the same, yesterday, today and to- 
morrow,—a spiritual awakening on the part of both 


foreign and native workers that shall know no limit nor 
reaction. 





“Little Journeys” in Japan 
We Go to See the Cherry-Blossoms 


Lots JOHNSON ERICKSON 





The trains that pass 
our house every half- 
hour are crowded to 
the platforms with 
people. Boats are 
taking on as many 
passengers as the law 
allows, and leaving 
scores on_ shore. 
Street-cars are run- 
ning “trailers.” Jit- 
neys, full to the run- 
ning-boards, are ne- 
gotiating a perilous 
passage on the nar- 
row roads, each trip 
providing thrilling 
encounters with nu- 
merous cow-carts and 
foolish pedestrians. 
The roads and coun- 
try lanes are bright with pilgrims in blue and red and 
white and green. And all are going “flower-viewing”, 
for the cherry-blossoms are at their best. The men of 
our compound are making a trip to Sanbon-Matsu for 
a meeting, so we are fortu- 














Mrs. 8S. M. Erickson. 


We pick our way carefully through the traffic; dogs, 
and babies, and grinning old women with black teeth 
and pilgrim hats and kimono tucked up showing their 
white cloth leggings. Occasionally we meet another 
car and have to navigate skilfully to find room to 
pass. Always there are cow-carts to contend with, and 
occasionally a skittish horse. After an hour we turn 
into a narrow lane, and creep along through the crowds 
to a place where we can park. 

A few hundred feet up a winding path, and we 
look down on the blossoms and the blue lake which 
mirrcrs them. ‘They stretch out in a long avenue with 
the water on either side of them, like a softer per- 
fumed vista of bare trees decked with icicles. At one 
end old, grey stone steps lead upward to a weather- 
beaten temple. A pilgrim in blue head-cloth, white 
kimono, red petticoat and blue leggings, toils up lean- 
ing on her long, heavy staff. She claps her hands, 
bows her head, and mumbles a prayer loudly and rapid- 
ly, standing outside the door. 

Then she turns to face again the pink foam above 
the blue water far below, and to see the little pleasure- 
boats, the blue and white awnings on the pavilions 
built out over the water, and the crowds of drunken 
revelers beneath the trees! All along the way on either 





nate enough to go as far asjf 
Nagao with them in our 
“Gospel Chariot.” We plan 
to return on the Subur- 
ban. 


The fields are a sea of 
brilliant emerald, with here 
and there a blaze of yellow 
mustard-flowers. Along 
the way are Japanese mag- 
nolia trees, bowers of wax- 
like blooms without leaves; 
camellia trees, large as 
oaks, bowed down. with 
blood-red blossoms; little 
white-washed mud _ houses, 
thatched with straw; hills, 
hazy pink with blooming 
peach-trees, or white with 
the drifted snow of the 

ears. The mountains on 

the far horizon are ame- 
thyst, and the sea to our 
left bright, bright blue, 








Geisha girls at play. The Geisha system is one of the bitterest curses of Japan, 
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Cherry Blossom Time. This picture must have been taken early in the morning before the boisterous 
picnic parties arrived. 


side there are picnic parties sitting on strips of matting 
under the trees, eating and drinking and playing the 
samisen. The fumes of sake are pungent as the vivid 
colors of lake and trees. A good proportion of the 
crowd is staggering drunk. A too-joyful country bump- 
kin spies one of our party, and is inspired to drink 
with him. Reaching up to place his arm affectionately 
around the big man’s neck, he struggles to draw him 
down upon the matting for “just one cup.” He almost 
has him down cnce, but finally the missionary pulls 
away, and bows a smiling, farewell to his tipsy admirer. 

The little children with us are giving out tracts to 
the crowd. Over at the end of the road they are spied 
by two drunken geisha. Laughing and staggering and 
singing the women make their boisterous way along, 
and demand in loud tones, “Gimme one!” They pass 
on bawling to others to “ask the foreign children for 
ads.” We try to get out of their sight, and pass along 
through the crowds to the road again, on our way home. 
Just to the right of the stone steps leading to the 
temple is a shop doing a big business in sake and soft 
drinks and fruit and matting. We reach our car again 
and “gee-haw” frantically to pass a bulging jitney 
driven by a bare-headed girl in American clothes and 
brown woolen gloves. 

We are left at the Suburban station, and when the 
tram-car comes we pile in, feeling grateful that there is 
no difficulty in getting seats. But ,we have “reckoned 


without our host.”” Here comes a crowd at top speed, 
some running very precariously. They swarm into the 
car, filling every cranny. We look up to find the 
drunken geisha of the tract episode all but standing on 
our feet. Her face is flushed; she is moaning and com- 
plaining, and holding a wet handkerchief to her fore- 
head. Her friends are assuring her that she has drunk 
too much. 


The car lurches, and we are on our way. Fumes of 
sake; tobacco smoke; body odors; a most uneven road- 
way; results inevitable. We hear a gasp, and look up 
to find our geisha deadly pale, and about to fall across 
us. Nothing to do, of course, but to make her sit down, 
and to take her place at the strap. She turns dull crim- 
son at our kindness, and lays her maudlin head on 
the other missionary’s shoulder. Her friends express 
their astonishment and appreciation, and look out that 
we get the next vacant seat available. There are six of 
them, the oldest a fairly respectable-looking woman 
with a little boy in a “foreign suit,” so like the little 
fellows in our kindergarten. To think of the life he 
must be growing up to know! We shudder as he lays 
his little head against the drunken woman’s breast. 


Cherry-blossoms and sake; temples and geisha; beauty 
and wickedness! Can anyone believe it possible that 
a religion which mixes up these things can be “as well 
suited to their people as ours is to us”? 
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Ways of Giving the Message 


Mrs. W. B. 


of Giving the Message.” It seems such a simple 
one, such an easy one to write about, but the 
more one studies it, the more involved it seems. 

I have a garden that I love very much, each tree 
and plant and flower is dear to me. The roses and the 
pansies, the carnations and verbenas, the fig trees, the 
orange trees, all require different care and have different 
enemies. All require soil, air, moisture, cold and heat, 
cultivation and light, pruning also, ‘a message” to each 
plant at the right time and in the right way, if any 
would come to perfection in flower or fruit. So with 
the Human Garden. In Japan, as in no other land, 
we often see the abnormal or stunted, or distorted in 
plant and culture; and so often the trees planted by 
the road side are injured, broken and disfigured by the 
ruthless hand cf the passer-by. They always remind 
me of human characters distorted by sin or wrong 
teaching. 

We have lived in Japan for more than 30 years. 
In our efforts to plant the good seed in the hearts of 
this teeming Human Garden or to water the springing 
plant of Faith in the only living and true God, or to 
prune away injurious tendencies or destroy obnoxious 
parasites, or to teach the Christians to put the New 
Wine of the gospel only into new bottles, we have been 
led to use various methods suited to the needs of the in- 
dividual, in presenting the message. 

We have been led to speak to strangers on the street 
or in the street car, on ships and trains, with blessed 
results. One’s own children when trained and taught 
in obedience and faith have a real influence for good— 
are a message that many read and remember. 

In our home we welcome all. Many open their hearts 
and tell us their sorrows, their troubles, their joys, their 
aspirations and so, learning the heart hunger, we can 
quickly study God’s Word together, and seek His guid- 
ance in prayer. Such opportunities have been many 
and results lasting and satisfactory. Then the English 
Bible classes here in the home have been blessed to 
quite a number. This is an interesting chain of mes- 
sages. Years ago Rev. J. W. Moore, D. D., then of 
Susaki, Japan, held a meeting in the little village of 
Ogawa. Ai little eight-year-old, learned the hymn, 
“Wash Me and I Shall Be Whiter than Snow.” The 
boy never forgot it. The family moved to Kochi; in 
time he was graduated from the Commercial School and 
went to Tokyo to work. Health failing, he returned to 
Kochi—I remember well the first time I saw him. His 
father was making a flower garden for us and he came 
to help. He was twenty-six years old, but he looked 
much younger, he was so little and thin and pale. He 
was interested in family worship, and also went to hear 
Dr. Kanamori who was having meetings in Kechi at 
the time. A few months later we heard he was having 
severe hemorrhages of the lungs. We sought him out, 
instructed him and he became a happy Christian. One 
day he asked me to come to see him, so I went with 


gry is an intensely interesting subject, this “Ways 


McILWAINE 


Mr. McIlwaine to the hospital. It was hot weather so 
all doors were open. Just opposite our sick friend’s 
room we saw a young man who seemed very ill. He 
watched us so closely we felt we must speak to him. 
He was very glad to have us tell him of Salvation. He 
told us he had heard the gospel at Mr. Munroe’s chapel 
and he was ready to accept Christ immediately. The 
assurance that Jno. 5:24 gave him that he was saved 
was beautiful to see. He prayed to God, asked for- 
giveness of sin, and gave thanks for salvation. His 
was the quickest decision to trust all to Christ, I had 
then seen in Japan. He, too, was baptized before he 
died, but his father did not keep his promise to permit 
Christian burial. But to return to the first sick boy. 
He died a few days after my visit. He was given 
Christian burial. Coming back from the funeral I was 
distributing Scripture leaflets. I gave one to a student, 
he returned it, saying, ““You have mistaken me for my 
friend, who attends Mr. McIlwaine’s Bible class. You 
do not know me.” I then urged him to come to the 
Bible class the next afternoon, Sunday. He accepted 
the invitation and really came with his friend Sunday 
afternoon. I love to think of that meeting yet. The 
Holy Spirit was evidently with us as we studied God’s 
Word. At the close an invitation was given to accept 
Christ. The newcomer said, “I am reading the New 
Testament and have only thought of Christ as a man. 
If I find that He is God, I am not opposed to becoming 
a Christian.” On Thursday he came back to confess 
Christ. He prayed and gave a clear statement of his 
faith. From that time he identified himself with the 
Christians, and after a few months was baptized. We 
discovered on questioning him that Dr. Moore once went 
to his village and distributed tracts, giving him one. 

This student passed such a fine examination for 
Naval College entrance that his fame went abroad in 
the province. A youth from a remote country village 
wrote and asked him for advice as he was coming to 
Kochi to study a year to prepare for the same examina- 
tion. He was advised to attend our chapel, That is 
how we came in contact with one of the most promising, 
honest, straightforward, young men we know. He 
failed to get into the Navy but he found Christ and 
is bearing a noble faithful witness and has endured 
persecutions joyfully. This young man also received 
a tract from Dr. Moore at one time. 

And the message must be taken to the sick and the 


dying. God gives the missionary in Japan a wide op- — 


portunity here. Many, many, precious experiences could 
be written if we had time. And if we could write just 
an account of the different messages required to .meet 
the individual cases God has sent us to instruct during 
the last two months you would be surprised how varied 
were the soul needs and how great is the missionary’s 
responsibility in answering the questions. And what 
intense application it requires to get at the soul needs, 
what time and patience in order to diagnose the case, 
and apply the remedy. God hears and answers prayer 
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and helps us to have courage and to find the righi 
message. Often our wrestling in prayer results in God’s 
using a Christian instead of us, to give the message, 
and he or she can do it better than we can ourselves. 

I realized this so fully last month when I found a 
heathen charm attached to the ceiling right over the bed 
of a very ill Christian woman. She was young in the 
faith and was in her heathen father’s home, and she 
had promised to have nothing to do with idolatry in 
any form. We must find out who put it there, was it 
hers or her parents? Mr. McIlwaine could not go with 
me and I' dreaded so to go alone. One of the Chris- 
tians was asked to go and at considerable inconvenience 
went. He was very happy in his selection of Scripture, 
Hebrews eleventh chapter, and part of twelfth, the sick 
woman was braced through hearing of the trials of 
others and of her Saviour’s Joy in suffering to bear her 
own trial, and ask her father to remove the charm, and 
as she told us, there was no difficulty in getting it done. 
I never saw her but once after that and the end came 
sooner than we expected it would. How thankful we 
were to have her faithful witness to remember, and 
her family were careful, too, to have arrangements for 
the funeral all Christian. A large crowd listened to the 
message of Salvation at that Christian funeral. 

Last June, an inquirer of whose salvation we were 
in doubt lay in a semiconscious state. Several Christians 
went to the house and in the adjoining room had a 
prayer-meeting. The next afternoon the woman called 
her mother to her side and told her she had heard all 
that was said. She wanted to confess Christ before 
she died and asked that I be called to her bedside. 
The faithful Christian aunt who had tried so long to 
teach her niece was notified by telephone and we went 
by boat to the seaside village seven miles away. God 
guided us in the selection of the shortest most clear 
of Scripture texts and there was no uncertainty about 
her faith, judging by her answers. Then we read her 
a short description of heaven as portrayed in a few verses 
of Revelation, chapters 21 and 22. We asked did she 
wish to enter that beautiful place to dwell among the 
Redeemed? ‘“Yes.’”’ ‘Then she must bear the witness 
according to Rev. 22:14, or she must stay outside the 
gates with those described in verse 15. The idols and 
heathen charms in her room must all go, or she could 
not hope to enter into the City. She said they would 
be given up. She wished to receive baptism. I hastened 
back home to send Mr. McIlwaine. When he and one 
of the Christian men arrived, there were no idols or 
charms in her room and the woman was baptized on 
profession of her faith. She lingered five or six days, 
then peacefully died. I asked the Christian aunt what 
became of those heathen things. I was amazed to hear 
that the old heathen mother who had resisted every Chris- 
tian advance for years had taken, the things down with 
her own hands and had thrown them into the sea. From 
that time she has claimed faith and that she worships 
only the one living and true God. She shows it by 
trying to lead her neighbors to Christ, and when Mr. 
McIlwaine had a Christian meeting in her house. The 
plan was that the next Sabbath a service should be held 
there conducted by an old Christian who lives in the 
same village. 











A “Dog Demon” and the Priest of the Wayside Shrine. 


This afternoon we had a children’s meeting in a 
nearby village of outcasts. I went on ahead and 
gathered the children together and we had sung several 
hymns when Mr. McIlwaine arrived to help. It was 
a good meeting from start to finish because the children 
were so interested and by their answers understood so 
well the meaning of the hymns. It was only a song 
service and a prayer but the answers showed that the 
children understood the Plan of Salvation. We some- 
times teach them Bible verses and the Catechism. But 
we find the message gets through to these children best 
through the hymns and question and answer plan. On 
the outskirts of the crowd was a young woman neatly 
dressed, with an attractive plump babe in her arms. I 
spoke to her and asked if she did not come to the meet- 
ing when she was a child. She assented, I had a 
sudden inspiration who she was and was able to call 
her name. She was pleased to be remembered, showed 
me her two little girls, five and seven years of age. I 
asked if the baby was a boy? “No, but she is so large 
and healthy she looks like a boy,” then after a pause, 
“T wanted her to be a boy. I had one but he died last 
year with brain trouble, was sick only two days.” Here 
was the opportunity for the personal message and a plea 
for her to teach her children about the only living and 
true God. ‘“Can’t you arrange for a meeting in your 
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own house?” I urged. She would try, but her village 
was a strong Buddhist center, here, it made no differ- 
ence. She was here on a visit to her parents. Then 
she told me very modestly that her husband was very 
kind and that they were prospering. We walked back 
down the narrow path together. As we came to her 
father’s cottage, I called to the old couple as they stood 
in the yard and congratulated them that their third 
daughter had coma on a visit and brought the grand- 
children to see them. They called to her, “Did she 
know you?” “Yes, she knew all about me.” They 
were pleased. We talked about their children and I 
reminded them that all their blessings came from the 
only living and true God whom they should believe on, 
and render thanks unto—then I said good-bye and came 
home. It was quite a coincidence that the old beggar 
woman who was the means of arousing my interest in 
her despised and neglected class was here just before ! 
started to the meeting. I sat down by her and read 
her about the Love of God as written in the fourth 
chapter of I John. I happened to glance up at her and 
saw that one eye was almost closed because her cheek 
was so sore and swollen. She had scratched a pimple 
and some bacteria had gotten in and caused trouble. 
This led to a talk about the healing of the man born 
blind in John, ninth chapter. I think she understood 
a little, but I was surprised and so glad when she joined 
in and sang, “Now Wash Me and I Shall Be Whiter 
Than Snow.” It had been a long time since I had 
sung it with her. I had thought it useless to take time 
to continue teaching her—as it seemed impossible to 
get her to understand the gospel. 

I have begrudged the time spent on this paper be- 
cause opportunities of giving the message have had 
to be neglected or lost. But if some reader is moved 
to pray for the salvation of Japan, to really make an 
engagement with God in behalf of the unconverted in 
Japan, and keep it, I will know that God wanted me 
to take the time to write it. When there are intercessors, 
we know that the message will not cease for lack of mes- 
sengers, but that God will raise up and qualify and 
send them forth. 





Missionary Arrivals 


From Africa—Rev. L. S. McMurray. 
From China—Rev. and Mrs. J. Mercer Blain. 


From Japan—Rev. and Mrs. W. C. Buchanan. 
Rev. and Mrs. S. M. Erickson. 
Miss Bessie M. Blakeney. 
Miss Ruth Buckland. 
Miss Maria Atkinson. 


From Korea—Rev. and Mrs. J. Kelly Unger. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Linton. 
Miss Mattie S. Tate. 
Miss Lena Fontaine. 
Miss Margaret Hopper. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Swinehart. 


Two Character Sketches 


A. P. HAssELL 


I. A Japanese 
** Grandmother Lois”’ 


AH-WAH-TAH and his family constitute the only 
Christian household in the entire vicinity of Ko- 
tah-je-maku, a small village on the Pacific coast in 

Southern Japan. It was somewhat by chance,—if 
things may be said to so happen,—that we ran upon 
them. As we waited at the door of the refreshingly 
clean home, with carefully laid off flower beds in front, 
our eyes peered inside. The white sliding partitions 
between the rooms had been inscribed by some master 
hand in Chino-Japanese writing. One with Philippians 
3:8, “Yea, verily, and I count all things to be loss for 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord, 
for whom I have suffered the loss of all things, and do 
count them but refuse that I may gain Christ.” An- 
other, with Colossians 3:1-4; another, with Philippians 
2:6-11; another, with Matthew 24:35; and still another 
with I Corinthians 13. 

When we walked into the sitting-room, there were 
the old grandmother’s “specks” on top of her much- 
used Bible, a sight that is sufficiently rare in Japan to 
carry a missionary’s mind back to another country and 
to other days. The house is occupied by three genera- 
tions of Christians, the grandmother being eighty-seven 
years of age and having a face that is radiant with the 
very light of heaven. 

“But how did you first come to hear the gospel, liv- 
ing off here in this out-of-the-way place?” I asked. 

It was an interesting story. The dear old soul tried 
to calculate how long ago it was that a missionary named 
Ebington, of the English Episcopal Church happened 
that way. Her husband had secured a Chinese copy 
of the Bible somewhere. How strange it all sounded. 
How wonderfully God works to bring to salvation His 
elect people! How anyone can be a missionary and not 
believe in election is more than I can make out. Mr. 
Ebington’s long-ago visit has resulted in the salvation 
of three generations already. With no Christian minis- 
ter near, the cld lady’s son, who is now fifty years 
old, conducts worship in his home every Sunday morn- 
ing, and though he is not ordained he administers the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. This man, being 
well versed in the Scriptures from long study, instructed 
in the way of the Lord, and fervent in spirit, reminded 


us of Apollos. And like him he has “taught accurately” 


the things concerning Jesus” to the people in whose 
midst he lives, though very few of them have become 
believers. When the family became Christians, years 
ago, they were ostracized and the merchants in the 
village refused to sell them even for cash. Now they 
live in one of the nicest houses in the community, and 
it goes without saying that they are the happiest family 
by far in those parts. As of old, God honors those who 
honor Him, and just as in the days of Abraham, His 
covenant extends to children’s children. 
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II. The Lone Star of Tomo 


6 AM on the way to the Shrine of Kompira to 
pray for advice as to how to avenge a wrong 
done me, and as I had to pass right in front of 
your church I just stopped in a minute to inquire what 
you Christians would do under similar circumstances.” 
This is our first glimpse of one who, like a small but 
brilliant star, emerged from the horizon, sent a gleam 
into the gross darkness, and then ceased to be. 

Inner Island, as his name implies, was a poor man. 
He had borrowed money to assist in building a modest 
home. “Why sure,” said the humanitarian money 
lender, ‘delighted to serve a fellow townsman whenever 
I can. Just your note please, for the sake of form; 
and er, a mortgage on the property,—just for the sake 
of form, you know!” 

The grateful borrower’s home was finished. By dint 
of toil and close economy the necessary money to re- 
deem the note was ready. Depositing it snugly in the 
bottom of a sleeve pocket, with that feeling of entire 
satisfaction that comes as the result of having fulfilled 
one’s obligations, he faced the money lender and delved 
into the sleeve. 

“Why such a hurry about redeeming this note, Friend 
Inner Island ?” 

“Because it is due and I am fortunate enough to 
have the money.” 

“Keep your money a while longer, I’m in no hurry 
for it; when I need it I’ll let you know. The note? 
Oh, don’t trouble to renew that, we are old friends and 
know each other!” 


Alas, for poor Inner Island. Little did he know 


‘the ways of money lenders—at that time. But he knew 


them full well two months later, much to his chagrin. 
Explain the verbal agreement with the shark as best 
he could, the note was against him in the eyes of the 
law, and there was no recourse. Between the court- 
house in Tokushima and his little village on the Pacific 
Coast to the south there were two places of worship; 
one the aforesaid shrine of Kompira, the other the Chris- 
tian church at Omichi. Fortunately, the latter came 
first in geographical order. 


“In such cases as this?” said the Rev. Old Corner, 
as he thoughtfully turned the pages of his New Testa- 
ment till he reached Romans twelve, nineteen. ‘“Here’s 
what our Book has to say on the subject: ‘Avenge not 
yourselves, beloved, but give place unto the wrath of 
God; for it is written, Vengeance belongeth unto me; 
I will recompense, saith the Lord. But if thine enemy 
hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him to drink; for 
in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his 
head.’ ” 

The interview left an indelible impression. Re- 
signedly, and while reflecting about this strange re- 
ligion of love, joy, and forgiveness, Inner Island re- 
turned to his quiet little village. 

Tomo is not disturbed by the noise of many of the 
newer inventions of the civilized world. The click of 
the shuttles of a dozen or more foot looms, the voice 
of the fish auctioneer at the seaside market, and the 


morning and evening whistle of the little coastwise 
steamer to and from Osaka, are perhaps the most char- 
acteristic sounds that disturb the peace of that assem- 
blage of shacks that look far out across the Pacific to- 
wards America, and which bear the unambitious desig- 
nation of “Wristband.” One may be fairly safe in 
venturing to guess that there is at least one sound that 
had never been heard in that region since ancient Tomo 
had its beginning in the remote past, namely, that of 
the gospel herald. There are Buddhists, Shintoists, 
Tenrikyoists, worshippers of the fox, the badger, the 
sun, and numerous other objects. But so far as anyone 
knows there was not one person who knew the God 
who made all these things, and not one to tell the people 
about Him. 

The return of Inner Island from the journey during 
which he had been defeated was the beginning of some- 
thing new in that sequestered settlement. He had lost 
cut at court, but he had incidentally,—or accidentally, as 
some would say,—found something better than houses 
and lands. He had found God. 

Time passed and days grew into months and months 
into years. But never was there an attempt on the part 
of Inner Island to avenge the wrong that had been 
done him. His house became a center from which the 
light radiated far and wide. Wherever he went on 
business he carried the message which had made him 
glad. At least two earnest Christians in different 
localities rejoice to relate how Inner Island brought 
Christ to them. How many more there are only God 
and eternity can tell. 

The West has a proverb to the effect that “The mills 
of God grind slowly but they grind exceeding fine,” 
and the Japanese have a corresponding one which says, 
“Though the meshes of heaven’s wide net are coarse, 
naught ever escapes them.” Even among the heathen 
the cause of justice sometimes find determined advo- 
cates. The story of the money lender’s trick stirred the 
blood of some of those sturdy fisher folk and that in- 
dividual was soon face to face with the necessity of 
choosing between the unccnditional return of Inner 
Island’s property on the one hand, and surrendering all 
his own rights as a citizen and leaving town on the 
other. In either event he was permanently branded as 
an extortioner and an oppressor of the poor. Nor did 
his calamities end with this. Within a short time two 
disastrous fires, resulting in the destruction of much of 
his valuable property were taken, not only by Inner 
Island but by others who knew the circumstances, as a 
visitation of God for the wrong the money lender had 
inflicted upon an innocent man. And not even a miracle 
would have convinced Inner Island more absolutely of 
the truth of God’s Word which Pastor Old Corner had 
taught him at their first meeting than did these in- 
cidents. 

The world-wide influenza epidemic caught Inner 
Island on a business trip to Osaka and he never re- 
turned home again. His parting message to his little 
son was, “No matter what it may cost you, live and 
die for Christ’s sake.” 


Tokushima, Japan, 
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The First Furlough 


LovuIsE Estes VAN DYKE 


N THE mission field it is generally agreed 

that one of the chief events in a missionary’s 

career is the first furlough. How eagerly we 
look forward to it and plan for it. Then, when we at 
last find ourselves back in the homeland, our happy 
anticipations are fully realized. It is good to under- 
stand all that goes on about us and to be able to relax 
once more. 

But, when we actually reach home and are reunited 
with loved ones and old friends greet us, and we see 
the joy that the little cnes born in Japan give to their 
grandparents and relatives, then indeed our cup of 
blessing does overflow. Hardly had we realized that 
they were waiting so eagerly to welcome us and to know 
these little missionary grandchildren. 

After a while we are asked to visit places here and 
there to tell the churches and auxiliaries something 
about what we have been trying to acccmplish during 
that first term. And it is interesting to us that the 
same questions are asked over and over again. 

Among other things, people ask: how do the lives 
of the Christians differ from those of the non-Chris- 
tian? Upon hearing that I always think of two fami- 
lies of neighbors on either side of us, there in Okazaki. 
We were living in an old Japanese house, located on 
a beautiful hillside. Just on the terrace below us, lived 
Mr. and Mrs. Yoshida. He was a high government 
official, she was one of the first graduates of the Woman’s 
University in Tokyo, and a very refined little lady. 
Their house was beautiful, for they had wealth. Their 
little boy played with our young son every day, and I 
came to know something of their home life. I soon 
discovered the discontent and misery of that woman. 
Her husband often stayed out at questionable places at 
night. They quarreled continually and had no love 
whatever for each other. She wanted to go back to her 
family, but they insisted that she stay with him be- 
cause of the government position. The household shrine 
was elaborate, but she got no ccmfort from that. She 
thought of western clothes and food, and I used to 
spend much time teaching her about them just to get 
better acquainted, but of course I knew that none of 
these things would bring her happiness any more than 
her wealth. Her need was to know the jcy of salvation 
through Jesus Christ. Soon the husband’s promotion 
took them away from Okasaki, so we can only pray that 
she may sometime be brought to know Christ and so 
find contentment. 

Just above us on that beautiful garden hillside lived 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamano, and what a contrast was their 
home, for they were both Christians. Their house 


was small and simple and as they had to draw their 
water from our ninety foot well, Mr. Hamano used to 
come to get that water for his wife, thereby gaining 


the scorn and disrespect of the other men of the neigh- 
borhood. 





They, too, had a dear little baby boy, and how happy 
they were. One of the most beautiful memories I have 
of those first years in Japan is the picture of Mrs. 
Hamano standing among the azaleas at sunset with her 
baby tied on her back, getting him to sleep by singing 
Christian hymns. She had a lovely voice and I used 
to watch her through the window as I put my own baby 
to bed in the modern way. 

Another question frequently heard is, do your chil- 
dren play with the little Japanese? Yes, indeed, our 
little boy used to go a!l over the neighborhcod and was 
known all over town when he was quite small. His 
greatest delight was to run away from home, but no 
matter where and how far he went always some kind 
person would bring him back home. On one occasion 
he chose a rainy day and we were searching everywhere 
when he came up the hill riding happily on an old man’s 
back and carrying in his arms a large bunch of flowers. 
Both he and the old man were drenched, but their broad 
grins belied any sign of discomfort. 

His best friend was Kaoru San, and one day shortly 
before we left he was playing at this little friend’s house 
when dinner time came. I called several times before 
he answered, and then upon being questicned as to his 
tardiness he replied: “But mother, I was busy, I had 
to tell Kaoru San about the one true God, and after 
dinner may I go back to teach his mother too?” ‘Truly, 
I thought, a little child shall lead them. 

But most often comes this question, do you like Japan 
and do vou want to go back? To the first part we may 
answer that Japan is a land of beauty. Everywhere are 
towering mountains interlaced with rushing streams and 
green valleys, or studded with pure and placid lakes. 
Everywhere are quaint buildings, and always there are 
beautiful flowers. Indeed it is a fascinating land to 
the visitor who is looking only for beauty and romance. 
But we who live year after year among the people see 
beneath the beauties so much that is unlovely. Some- 
times our hearts ache because of the things we see and 
know. 

As we think of the difficulties of language, the ever 
present strain of living among a foreign people, and 
all the other forces that enter in to the missionary’s life, 
we sometimes wonder if it would not be better to heed 
the advice of some loving relatives and friends and 
settle down in our beautiful southland. But then comes 
the still, small voice saying: “What, do you give up 
so easily? Is that the measure of your faith?” We 
close our eyes and see those miserable women and chil- 
dren right around our own home there in Okazaki. We 
hear again the awful sounds of the heathen festival, 
multitudes of memories come rushing into our minds 
and again we hear the words of our Lord: “Go ye into 
all the world and make disciples of all nations 
Lo I am with you always.” So with gladness in our 
hearts we answer, “Yes we want to go back.” 
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The Missionary Home in Service 


PART II 


EMILY WINN 


HE missionary home is one of the proofs that what- 
5 i ever we give up for our Lord, He will richly re- 

pay us, even to a hundred fold in this life. Giv- 
ing up one’s home in one’s native land isn’t an easy 
thing to do, one never forgets the heartache it causes; 
and yet, when the missionary has done this and gone 
across the great waters to an unknown land, no one 
can adequately tell his gratitude to God for the real 
home with all its jovs and comforts that is found in 
the foreign field, furnished by the church back home. 
And because heathenism is so dark, because such loath- 
some and pitiful sights are seen everywhere, and be- 
cause the work of so many missionaries takes them for 
days and weeks at a time out into the native villages, 
far from anything that suggests home with its com- 
forts and cleanliness and ideals, often right in the 
midst of the poverty and sickness and dirt of heathenism, 
the homes in the Mission station are a hundred fold 
dearer and are tangible evidences of what Christianity 
means to us here in happiness and comfort. The home 
fires burns all the brighter in the midst of heathen dark- 
ness. Koreans seeing our homes for the first time so 
often remark, ‘This is Heaven,” and to the missionary 
coming in from a long itinerating trip, it truly is at 
least a foretaste of the Heavenly Home. 

The missionary home, too, is the missionary’s chief 
asset in carrying on his work, and in true gratitude 
almost every home is in a particular sense dedicated to 
God, and the missionary strives to reveal his love in 
and through his home. Just the ordinary cleanliness 
of the home, the real companionship of husband and 
wife, a man’s courtesy, deference and protecting love 
for his wife or sister, the training of ‘the children in 
body, mind, and spirit, especially the teaching of 
obedience, and all the fun and social pleasures the 
missionary home affords, all are the best object lessons 
the new Korean Christian needs of the things we try 
to teach them in our Bible classes—tangible evidences 
to them, too, of how Christianity purifies and beautifies 
this earthly life. 

But most of the homes are real Bible schools and 
“gospel chapels.” There is family prayer with the 
servants when the family and servants all sing together, 
and pray together and read some part of God’s word, 
each one taking turn in reading verse about, the mission- 
ary teaching the meaning of the passages. This family 
prayer is always right after breakfast, before the real 
work of the day is begun, and in most of the homes 
Bible study is further encouraged by arranging the 
work of the home so that the servants can study in 
the station ten-days Bible class or month’s Bible In- 
stitute. And the work of the home is so planned that 
the servants can easily get to prayer-meeting and to 
the Sunday services, including the Sunday-school hour. 
In fact, in most homes, the old time Sabbath is ob- 


served, not the puritan Sabbath, but the old time Sab- 
bath of Southern Presbyterians. There are always bet- 
ter things to eat on Sunday, but mostly things that can 
be prepared on Saturday, and the Sabbath is truly a 
day of rest and worship for all connected with the 
home. 

Most homes are open to “sight-seers” and these are 
gladly welcomed by the missionary, who explains to 
them the queer western furnishings of our homes, lets 
them look around to their heart’s content, plays the 
grafanola for them and enjoys their excitement and 
the genuine pleasure of ‘some in good music, and there, 
in the quiet of her own home, tells them the wonderful 
gospel story, tells them about God’s word and where 
they can secure Bibles or gospel portions of the Bible, 
and gives to each one as they leave, tracts which ex- 
plain very simply the gospel message. These sight- 
seers do not come in fifties and hundreds as they did 
in the earlier days of the mission, nor so often, but in 
groups of two or three to ten or twelve, but this 
smaller crowd is more easily handled and the opportu- 
nity for really reaching them is infinitely greater. This 
telling the story to these “sight-seers” is just sowing 
the seed and leaving the harvest to the Master. Oc- 
casionally, we are made glad by some telling us that 
it is in our homes, while on a “sight-see” that they 
heard the gospel for the first time and by that were 
led to Jesus, but God alone knows in how many hearts 
of the hundreds who have come and gone, the seed 
will find good soil and bear fruit unto eternal life. 

The real glory of the missionary home is its hos- 
pitality. All the social life of the missionaries centers 
in our homes, and our chief social joy is entertaining 
for an hour or two of recreation and fun the other 
members of the station; or having in our homes fellow 
missionaries of other stations for a few days or weeks 
when, they come to help in our classes or get away from 
their own work for a needed rest and change. No other 
group .of people know how to play or enjoy fun as 
the missionaries do. But besides sharing our homes 
with each other, we share them in a very real way with 
the Koreans. 

Besides giving a warm welcome to all our friends 
who come to see us on business or for a friendly chat— 
and there are usually several pairs of shoes outside the 
front and study doors showing there are callers within—- 
we have many of these Korean friends to meals with 
us. Our homes are always open to those who come 
in from the country church village to our Bible classes, 
and we entertain as often as we can the boys and girls 
from our respective fields and the teachers of our schools 
and the helpers in our hospitals, though our compounds 
are on the edge of town a little apart from the mass 
of people. There are hundreds of Koreans with us in 
the Compounds, students in the dormitories, teachers, 
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hospital helpers and Bible School students, the number 
of the latter varying from 30 or 40 to 100 or 420 
according to the different classes which are in session, 
and always we are striving to give them a real glimpse 
into the very heart of our home-life, that we may give Home.” 


them a desire for all that is best in our Christian home. 

To those in the Homeland who have furnished means 
for these homes we give a heartfelt thanks and earnestly 
pray the old prayer of the sampler: ‘God bless our 





On the Way to the Robbers’ Temple 


Lots R. MUNROE 


One chilly winter day 
in Japan we climbed a 
winding path up a high 
hill near the sea. The 
path led zigzag, so that 
we came to a temple at 
the top of stone steps. 
Then we lost our way, 
and a Japanese girl in a 
blue kimcno, who was 
drawing water from a 
brook, told us to go to 
the west. The path led 
us through a thick pine 
forest where wood-cutters 
had been at work. The 
late autumn had left red 
and yellow leaves, and 
we sat on a stone and 
looked far off at the moun- 
tains, grey in the mist. 
Just behind us was a 
peasant at work in his 
field, and his rain-coat 
was very odd. 























“His rain coat was very odd. It 
was woven of rice straw.” 





“We came to a temple at the top of stone steps.” 


On up we went, and on the edge 
of the forest, we came upon a temple 
where the robbers worship their god. 
A robber’s god! There were stone 
shrines. The stone doors were closed, 
but outside one were images of foxes. 
Foxes are supposed to bewitch peo- 
ple. No robbers could be seen, so 
we slipped through a break in the 
wall at the rear and out into the 
winding path again. There we met 
a man with a face so grim that I 
thought he indeed looked like a rob- 
ber. 


At the foot of the hill, boys and 
girls were playing, poor children 
they were, but happy in the dusty 
road. It was a highway where hun- 
dreds of people thronged. As the 
twilight deepened a box on wheels 
came in sight. A poor creature was 
sitting in it. Under the straw pil- 
grim hat, the hair was cut short, and 
both feet were gone. This weary 
pilgrim had not even a dog to pull 
his cart. He pushed it along by 














“At the foot of the hill, boys 
and girls were playing.” 
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turning the wheels around and around 
with his hands. 


Our hearts were touched with pity. 
We had only a few cents in our bag 
and were far from home, and night 
was coming on. We ran after him 
and gave him a tract, Christ’s in- 
vitation to the weary, “Come unto 
Me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden.” He read it and opened a 
dingy wallet and put it in. 





A woman passed with her skirts 
tucked up for a long walk into the 
country. She held out her hand for 
the tract that told her of the love of 
God. A hundred had heard a little 
of the gcod news because our ways 
had crossed that day. In the dark- 





stick of incense to burn before the 
dirty old image of Buddha. Was he 
trying to bring solace to the soul of 
some ancestor who had passed be- 
fore him into the shadows? He was 
groping toward his tiny box for a 
light. Our last tract was gone. We 
greeted him. He smiled. The dark- . 
ness fell. The sightless eyes of the 
old stone image stared into the night. 


Takamatsu, Japan. 


“A woman passed with her skirts 
tucked up for a long walk into 
the. country.” 








ness an old man stooped to light a 





The Futility of Chinese Authority 


James E. BEAR 


larger part of the mission and other foreign 
property was unoccupied by soldiers,—most of 

them had gone north of the river. There has been 
no actual change in policy or program, however, for 
they still occupy what they want. We are just for- 
tunate in having a small number there. The National- 
ist government has made one effort that is praise- 
worthy, they have tried to clear all the hospitals of 
soldier control, so that the owners may use them again. 
On reaching Chinkiang we found our hospital (the 
Goldsby King Memorial) and the doctor’s residence be- 
hind it, where we had lived with Dr. Jas. Woods, Jr., 
still occupied. The hospital was occupied by so-called 
“wounded soldiers.” They had been wounded the fall 
before, but had now recovered, and were simply mak- 
ing the hospital their headquarters. Their officers were 
living in the residence behind. They had received or- 
ders to move out, but this bunch of about two hundred 
soldiers had refused to move unless they received all 
their back pay. They had had a round with their 
officers, and when Mr. Farrior and I went up there, 
the officers were all in hiding, one of them having gone 
to Nanking to see if he could get the money. Our 
Chinese friends advised us not to try to go into the 
hospital, as there was no telling what might happen. 
Instead, we went to the Commissioner of Foreign 
Affairs, the Chinese official who handles all questions 
concerning foreigners. He was out, but his secretary, 


W iiss I went to Chinkiang, early in April, the 


Mr. Ma, a very nice fellow, a Columbia graduate, saw 
us. He expressed the hope that they would move in 
a few days. 


We told him that we would appreciate 





it very much if he would use his influence to keep them 
from carrying off with them what might be left in-the 
residence and hospital when they moved. He sug- 
gested that we write a letter about it, and he would 
do what he could. We did so, and Mr. Farrior and 
I returned to Shanghai. 

In about a week, after a meeting of Synod in Soochow, 
I was back in Chinkiang. The soldiers had just moved 
out to some barracks at the South Gate, and they had 
moved several hundred dollars worth of stuff with them. 
Twenty iron beds, some tables and benches were moved 
from the hospital. Out of our house they took the 
dining table and chairs, other tables, the hospital or- 
gan, bookcases, beds, etc. ‘The hospital was cleaned 
out, and almost nothing was left in the residence in 
the way of furniture. 

Again, my Chinese friends and I went to see the 
Commissioner of Foreign Affairs. We had quite a 
nice chat with him. He is a Mr. Tai, a graduate of 


Columbia. He said that it was too bad that they had 
stolen our things. I asked him what we could do 
about it. We knew who had taken the stuff,—it was 


carried off in broad daylight; we knew when it was 
taken; we knew where it was at the time. All we 
wanted was to get it back. Mr. Tai suggested that I 
write him a letter, and he would take the matter up. 
I was impolite enough to remind him that I had al- 
ready written one letter, when the things were still in 
the house. He replied that he knew it, and that he 
had written to the soldiers and told them not to take 
anything away with them! (He also knew when they 
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were being taken, as Mr. Ying, our Head Nurse, went 
to both him and the Chief of Police at the time, and 
asked them to do something, but it was not convenient 
for them to appear on the scene.) Well, I wrote Mr. 
Tai a letter, setting forth what was taken, who was 
responsible (the officers’ name and rank), when it was 
taken, where it was taken, and to date we have heard 
nothing from him. I have little hope of getting the 
things back, although they may try to save everybody’s 
face by getting back a half or a third of them. 

I tell you all this not to get your pity or to blow 
off my feelings, but because it is symbolic of the state 
of China. There are in the Nanking Government many 


men with good educations, most of them returned stu- 
dents. They know what is right and what is wrong, 
They would be glad to establish order and enforce law 
if they could, but actually, when it comes to a pinch, 
they have no power, and their laws and proclamations 
are only words. Even proclamations from the Military 
Council in Nanking (the highest military authority in 
China) does not save mission property- in Chinkiang. 
The Methodist and Baptist Churches in Chinkiang were 
both occupied while I was there. I feel China’s great- 
est danger is this spirit of lawlessness,—and all the 
Chinese say that communistic propaganda is still being 
secretly spread among the masses. 





Notes and Personals 


Rey. Charles L. Crane, of Mutoto, Africa, in writing 
of a recent itinerating trip, says: 

“Just after the Bible School closed, Mr. Smith, Miss 
Edwards and I made a sixteen days’ itinerary among 
some of the Mutoto outstations. Miss Edwards, as edu- 
cational worker, looked into the school work of the 
evangelists. She gave demonstration schools in many of 
the places visited, something that we have long contem- 
plated but have never been able to carry out. The three 
of us had some very interesting experiences in some of 
these villages. Owing to the fact that the evangelist’s 
house is the largest, as a rule, in the village, and we 
showed the courtesy of the Caucasian race in giving 
Miss Edwards that house, Mr. Smith and I often had 
to stay in little huts that were scarcely habitable. In 
one place the insects—the only kind the Englishman 
ever calls a “bug’’—disputed our possession rather stren- 
uously. The rains came down in torrents and added 
to the discomforts. It was the first time we had ever 
used an automobile in evangelistic work, and we found 
the roads very soft and muddy, owing to the frequent 
rains, but we managed to get over a great deal of terri- 
tory, visiting thirty villages altogether. In these we 
were impressed with the fact that the harvest truly is 
great: there is no room nor is it time for the least re- 
trenchment. The work only waits the right kind of 
evangelists to bring in some wonderful results.” 

Continuing his letter, he writes: 

“While we were at the Gare de Luluabourg, we were 
very much surprised by the appearance of Mr. Martin, 
who came all the way up from Cape Town. He had left 
Mrs. Martin with George Motte, in South Africa, and 
had come alone for a few months until Mrs. Martin is 
built up a bit more, after which she will join him. Mr. 
Martin’s description of his train trip was thrilling. He 
is again a pioneer, being the first missionary to travel 
by the new railway. Passenger service is not yet well 


established and passenger trains are running only every . 


six or eight days, so Mr. Martin had to come up on a 
freight train, travelling in a baggage car, sleeping 
wherever he could lay his head and eating what he had 
been able to grab up at one of the small stores at the 
end of the line. I trust that this is not indicative of 
the future. In fact we are assured that the railway 
company does not encourage passenger service just now, 
for the reason that they are not ready for it, that they 
have regular Pullman cars on the line and will shortly 
inaugurate a very convenient and comfortable service. 
The romance of Africa will soon be gone.” 


-_—O--— 


Rev. Martin Hopkins, writing from Tsingtao, China, 
tells the following interesting incident: 


“During a recent trip, out of a large number of in- 
quirers I baptized sixty-five people—some men, some 
women, some old, some the children of Christians just 
reaching young manhood and womanhood. 

“You who contributed so generously to the famine’ re- 
lief fund for Christians in my field in 1926-7 will be 
interested in hearing about one man who was helped. 
He was the first Christian I met as I came down from 
Tenghsien into my field. He was in wretched circum- 
stances—really out of food—and I gave him a few dol- 
lars. When I met him the first word he said was, ‘The 
help you gave me last year was the turning point in 


my life. The Lord blessed me and I made more than 
two hundred dollars this year.’ The whole family are 
Christians. His daughter—an only child—has married 


the son of one of our evangelists. I am glad that one 
of the last things I did last year before leaving the 
Sutsien field was to distribute these funds to famine- 
stricken Christians. This token of love from you was a 
great help to them in their hour of trial.” 


——()— — 


Miss Susan D. Cockrell, of Garanhuns, Brazil, writes 
of some of the inconveniences and experiences of house- 
keeping combined with teaching. Miss Cockrell says: 

“Ever since the middle of ‘March I have spent every 
minute either in the school or in the kitchen. As I have 
two of the teachers with me they must have meals on 
time. It has been more than I can manage, so both 
the meals and the teaching are suffering. No one can 
imagine what a task it is to teach one of these girls to 
clean or cook. They don’t know the first principles of 
either. One can see the difficulty in rushing from one 
class to say, ‘Put on the rice,’ or ‘Prepare the meat,’ etc. 
I am fortunate enough to have a house just across the 
street from the school building.” 


diy ann 
WE THANK THEE 
For the power of the Gospel in Japan. 


For the influence of the Mission Home. 


For the response to the seed-sowing through gospel 
tracts in Japan. 


WE PRAY THEE 


That our missionary force in Japan may be so re- 
inforced as to keep the work properly manned. 

For the speedy recovery of our missionaries who have 
had to lay down their work for a time. 

For a spiritual awakening on all our mission fields. 
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We are sorry that we haven’t space to publish all 
year. 


226 S. Block St., 
Fayetteville, Ark. 
May 22, 1928. 
DEAR MR. GRANT: 

I have been requested to report on our Children’s Day 
Program. 

In the first place, the directing of this program was 
made simple and enjoyable by the material sent out by 
your committee. Only a very small amount of revision 
had to be made on the outlined program to make it fit 
our particular Sunday school, which is a mission mostly 
attended by children. Costumes, assembled from the 
rag bags of several of our members, added to the part 
taken by the Intermediates, representing the various 
countries. The songs and recitations of the Primaries 
were so impressive that they were requested to be re- 
peated in a benefit program put on by the leading musi- 
cians of the city to help our mission pay its paving tax. 
Despite our usual lag at this season, due to the number 
of children going into the berry fields, as a whole, the 
Children’s Day Program at the White Chapel, of Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas, can be called a success. 

Yours cordially, 
GLapys C. SMITH. 





Hot Springs, Ark. 
May 22, 1928. 
DEAR MR. GRANT: i 
Children’s Day for Foreign Missions was observed one 
week later than the day set, in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Hot Springs, Ark. The pastor, being away to 
preach a Commencement Sermon on May 13, arranged 
for the Sunday school to have charge of the eleven o’clock 
service. The program, “World Children For Christ,” 
was used practically as it was sent out by the Committee. 
It was very effectively presented, and the large congre- 
gation present enjoyed it, and profited by it very much. 
The special offering amounted to $56.00. 
Yours very truly, 
(Rev.) Stuart R. OcLessBy, D. D. 





First Presbyterian Church, 
Columbia, S. C., 
May 21, 1928. 

My Dear Mr. GRANT: 

True to my promise, I’m sending you an account of 
our Children’s Day Service. 
' Instead of using either the Sunday-school hour or morn- 
ing chureh period, we put it at 6 o’clock Sunday evening, 
taking the place of the evening service at 8:30 .. . 

The children assembled in the Sunday-school building 
and formed a processional to the church, where the en- 
tire centre section was reserved for them. Children of 
the Intermediate Department sat in the choir loft, the 
girls in white and the boys with white blouses and black 
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Children’s Day Returns 


the good letters that we have received regarding the 
Children’s Day celebration. We greatly appreciate the unusual interest manifested in this special program this 
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ties. The other departments sat in the pews and marched 
on to the platform when they took part. Dr. Lapsley and 
the two boys leading in prayer occupied the pulpit chairs. 
The children were given the mite boxes two weeks pre- 
vious to the service. Senior boys acted as ushers and 
the mite boxes were collected in wire baskets. The entire 
program was conducted with the form and dignity of a 
church service. Dr. Lapsley, in telling the story of the 
“Artist Who Forgot Four Colors,” beautifully emphasized 
the missionary thought. It was a lovely, worshipful 
service, serving the missionary ideal and the unity of 
the Sunday school, and made the children realize they 
are a part'of the church. . 

We are quite pleased with this manner of celebrating 
the annual Children’s Day. 

Cordially yours, 
(Mrs. Andrew) MINNIE M. BRAMLET. 





914 Government St., 


Mobile, Ala., 
May 22, 1928. 
DEAR MR. GRANT: 

This letter is in answer to yours—asking for a report 
of Children’s Day in our Sunday school. The following 
is a short report: 

Was Children’s Day in the Government Street Presby- 
terian Sunday school a success? We want you to be the 
judges. Our goal for the offering on this day was 
$1,500.00. Our offering for the six foreign fields was 
given by departments of the Sunday school, each work- 
ing for an amount settled on by themselves. The pro- 
gram, “World Children for Christ,” was presented at the 
eleven o’clock worship, May 6, in place of the regular 
church service. The large auditorium of the church was 
filled with enthusiastic children and the regular congre- 
gation. The program used was on the general plan of 
the one sent out by our Educational Department, with 
slight variations. All morning there was an air of sus- 
pense, until the final offering of $1,575.08 was announced. 

Many questions have been asked as to how this offer- . 
ing was raised. It was purely free-will. For four Sun- 
days before Children’s Day our Chairman arranged pro- 
grams for the closing worship, at which times the entire ‘ 
school met together, so the date, the amount needed 
and where the offering was to be sent, was kept before 
us. 

At the opening worship several departments had splen- 
did foreign mission lessons and programs. Posters sent 
from Nashville and others made by members of the 
school were conspicuously hung. Surely our work and 
prayers availed something, for from all departments. the 
children are asking, “What can we do now?” 

: Sincerely, 
(Miss) Ipa Louise Harris, 
Children’s Day Chairman. 
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First Presbyterian Sunday School. 
Ronceverte, W. Va. 
May 28, 1928. 
DEAR MR. GRANT: 

The Children’s Day Program, “World Children For 
Christ” was observed in our Sunday school on May 20th 
instead of May 6th and was in every way a great suc- 
cess. In fact, it was in my estimation the best general 
program we have had in our Sunday school for some 
time. 

I think the Foreign Mission Committee should be com- 
plimented on preparing a program so interesting and 
educational, yet so easy and simple that it could have 
been put on by any Sunday school in our Southern Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Please let me thank you for your cooperation in the 
work. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. W. HuTCHESON, JR., 
Superintendent. 


Answer Me This 


1. In what century did Roman Catholic missions be- 
gin in Japan? 
2. Who was the first Roman Catholic missionary to 
Japan? 
3. What was the edict issued by the Emperor of Japan 
against the Christians in 1638? 
When were the edicts against Christianity removed? 
In what place did our Southern Presbyterian Church 
begin work in Japan? 
6. In what year did our Southern Presbyterian Church 
begin work in Japan? 
To what institution in Japan was the Birthday Offer- 
ing of the Woman’s Auxiliary given in 1922? 
8. Name three institutions of our Southern Presbyte- 
rian Church in Japan. 


9. What Japanese evangelist preaches the famous three 
hour sermon? 


10. How many stations has the Southern Presbyterian 
Church in Japan? 


oT 


-~] 





NOTE:—The first one in each group specified below 
to send in to Edward D. Grant, Educational Secretary 
Foreign Mission Committee, an absolutely correct answer 
to all of the above questions will receive absolutely free 
one copy of this year’s book for the Church School of 
Missions. The groups and rewards are as follows: 
wavet Mimister.... «2.2.25. oui The Desire of All Nations 
First Layman or Woman (over 24), 

The Desire of All Nations 
First Young Man or Woman (16-24), 
The Desire of All Nations 


ae, see Or Gisl (1946) occ cticsnnscnuces Black Treasure 
First Junior Boy or Girl (9-12)__Camp Fires in the Congo 
First Primary Boy or Girl (679)--------- The Drum Call 


Every Southern Presbyterian may qualify. State in 
your answer under which classification you qualify, 
whether “Minister,” “Young Man or Woman,” “Pri- 
mary,” etc. Remember, the first absolutely correct 
answer sent in by one person in each group gets the 
reward for that group. If two in the same group reach 
this office at the same time, the postmark will be fol- 
lowed. If these are identical, two rewards will be issued 
in that group. Names of those getting rewards each 
Watch for these questions 


month will be published. 
monthly. 


| September, 1928 


Answers to Answer Me This in July 
Survey 


1. The Sunday Schools. 

2. American Presbyterian Congo Mission. 
3. Rev. C. T. Wharton. 

4. Rev. W. M. Morrison. 

5. Rev. T. C. Vinson. 

6. By fire. 

7. Bulape. 

8. At Luebo. 


9. Dr. Stixrud. 
10. Goldsby King Memorial Hospital. 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR ANSWER ME THIS IN 
JULY SURVEY. 


In group number 2, Miss Kate Armistead, 3620 Chestnut 
St., New Orleans, La. 

In group number 5, Hunter Norwood, Jr., Bay Minette, 
Ala. 


NEW LEAFLETS 


The Medical Missionary’s Job. L. S. Morgan, M. D. Free. 

A ten-page leaflet, telling of the many things a medical 
missionary must do in the course of a day’s work. Do- 
ing it all cheerfully for Christ’s sake. 


The Educational Work of Medical Missions. 
R. T. Shields, M. D. Free. 
An eight-page leaflet telling of the educational work 
of medical missions and showing some of the definite 
results of that work. 


Missionary Materials for Vacation Church Schools. 
Free. 
Complete list of available material for all ages. 


Church School of Missions. By Edward D. Grant. Free. 
A twenty-page leaflet describing in full a new plan 
for promoting Mission Study. 


Hospital Evangelism. By Charlotte A. Dunlap. Free. 

A twelve-page leafiet giving incidents of patients 
brought to a knowledge of Christ while being healed 
in body. 





Hidden one 


1. Why is the Southern Presbyterian Mission in 
Japan under peculiar obligations to keep its 
forces fully manned? 

2. What are some of the things the missionary learned 
from his work among the Japanese? 

3. What pitiful sight was seen on the “Little Jour- 
ney in Japan?” 

4. What was the raincoat made of? 

5. What was the difference between Mr. and Mrs. 
Yoshida and Mr. and Mrs. Hamano? 

6. With no Christian minister near, the son of an 
old lady conducts worship. From whom did he 
learn the Scriptures? 

Tell the story of Inner Island. 

8. How is the Message given in Japan? 

9. How does the Missionary Home serve the people? 

10. How does the Chinese official handle the affairs 
concerning foreigners? 

11. What are some of the inconveniences of house- 
keeping combined with teaching in Brazil? 
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Evangelism 


HoMER McMILLAN 


LL the leading denominations are alarmed at the 
A increasing number of churches receiving no addi- 

tions upon profession of faith. These barren 
churches as a rule are not Mission churches. The 
records show that year in and year out Mission churches 
as a group lead the denomination in their rate of mem- 
bership increase on profession of faith. If other 
churches of the Assembly were equally as productive, 
our denominational growth would be much larger than 
it is. 

Many missionary leaders believe that the future gain 
in benevolent contributions must come largely from an 
increased church membership, and that an enlarged 
evangelistic effort is the basis of future missionary ex- 
pansion. ‘The missionary program that does not in- 
clude the cultivation and strengthening of the indi- 
vidual congregation cannot permanently succeed. The 
individual church is the tree of which benevolences is 
the fruit. Productive churches are necessary to supply 
the resources for our world missionary task. The great 
wealth of the naticn will be available for the Church’s 
missionary enterprises only when the men and the 
women who hold the wealth are won to faith in Jesus 
Christ. 

It is the judgment of the Executive Committee of 
Home Missions that the time is here for a more sus- 
tained and fruitful program of Evangelism, and that 
the Assembly should again adopt the goal, “A special 
evangelistic service in every church every year,” and 
call upon every congregation to release its pastor for at 
least one meeting outside his own church; and that all 
pastors and officers and Sunday-school teachers; all 


Auxiliaries and Men’s organizations should be sum- 
moned to make Evangelism their chief concern, to the 
end that the millions of unsaved in our country may be 
won to Christian discipleship, and the thousands in‘the 
church, in the danger of being lost by removal or de- 
fection, may be held. 

With the authority already given, it is the purpose of 
the Executive Committee, when funds permit, to secure 
a Superintendent of Evangelism, whcse duty will be to 
develop and deepen the evangelistic spirit in our de- 
nomination, and lead the Synods, Presbyteries and con- 
gregations in this great business of the Church. Your 
Committee’ believes that the Church has before it no 
more important or profitable undertaking, and that all 
other activities of the Church wait on this. 

Rev. J. E. Thacker, Rev. Trigg A. M. Thomas, Rev. 
F. E. Fincher, and Rev. C. C. Carson are Assembly 
Evangelists, responsible for their own engagements and 
support, and are available for service in churches de- 
siring their help. During the year Dr. A. F. Cunning- 
ham gave up the Evangelistic work, to return to the 
pastorate. 

The Committee also aided in the support of three 
Synodical Superintendents and Evangelists, who are 
directed by their Synodical Committees, twenty-three 
Presbyterial Evangelists, and special workers for 
Negroes, Indians, Mexicans and Mountain people and 
prisoners, whose work is included in the report of their 
respective departments. 

—1928 Annual Report. 
Atlanta, Georgia. ; 


Bible Studies In Personal Evangelism 


B. K. TENNEY 


Kittie M. SHANDS 


Purpose 


HESE lessons have been prepared for the purpose 
of promoting Personal Evangelism among the 
members of the Church which we serve, by focus- 

ing attention on some parts of God’s message having 


to do with this high calling. 


LESSON I 

Obligation To Do Personal Work or “The Voice Of 
The Master Calling.” 

The purpose of this lesson is to show the obligation, 

privilege and challenge of Personal Work, holding it 

up as the duty of the Christian, the natural service in 
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which the Christian finds joy, and as our opportunity 
of bringing to the world the only thing which can really 
lift humanity out of sin. 
“The Call of the Christ rings out today; 
Who will make reply?” 
I. OBLIGATION—We are sent. John 17:18; John 
20:21. 
a. The Lord’s Command. Mark 16:15; Acts 
1:8; Acts 26:16, 18. 
b. Our debt. I Cor. 15:3; Titus 2:14; II 
Cor. 8:9; John 14:27. 
c. Expectation of the Good Shepherd that we 
will carry on His work. Matthew 9:36; 
10:1; Ezekiel 33:7-8. 
II, PRIVILEGE—Prov. 11:30; James 5:20; Dan. 
12:3. 
a. God’s fellow-workmen. John 15:4, 5, 8; 
Mark 16:20; Isaiah 41:10-13; Phil. 2:13. 
b. Sharing our Christian experience with our 
friends. I John 1:7; Mark 5:19-20; 
John 15:12; John 1:35-42. 
c. Think of the potential value of one life 
won for Christ. Acts 26:29; Rom. 10:1. 
Examples: Paul, Peter, Livingstone, 
Moody, and some ONE you may win. 
Ill. CHALLENGE—two-feld—Man’s need answered 
by riches in Christ. Philippians 4:19. 
Job 





a. The need of the Christless world. 
12:25, “They grope in the dark without 


light .’; Luke 16:15; Eph. 4:18; 
Galatians 6:7; Jeremiah 17:9;° Mark 
9:48; Proverbs 4:19; Isaiah 57:20-21; 


II Corinthians 4:4. 

b. Riches in Christ Jesus. Romans 11:33; 
Eph. 1:7; Hebrews 2:3; Psalm 19:7-10; 
Matt. 13:44-46. 

“Q Master, I’m ready to go or stay— 
Here am I.” 


LESSON II 
Personal Preparation for Doing Personal Work, or 
“Clay in the Potter’s Hands.” 

The purpose of this lesson is to set forth outstanding 
qualifications of the individual Christian who would 
be used of the Master in introducing men to Christ, and 
challenge the development of these qualities under the 
leadership of the Holy Spirit. 

“But we have this treasure in earthen ves- 
sels, that the excellency of the power may be of 
God, and not of us.”” II Cor. 4:7. 

I. Personal Relation to Christ as Saviour and Master. 

James 4:8. 

a. An unquestioning assurance—We must have 
a personal experimental knowledge of 
Christ if we are to introduce others to 
Him. II Timothy 1:12; Eph. 3:19; 
John 20:28; I Thess. 1:5; I John 3:14; 
I John 3:19; Phil. 3:10; John 9:25. 

II. We must have the right attitude toward sin. “God 

be merciful to me a sinner.” Luke 18:13. 

a. Confess all known sin. Ps. 66:18; Ps. 
51:10-13; Ps. 32:5; I John 1:9. 

b. Am I conscious of my secret faults? 
19:12. 





Ps. 


c. Do I rightly direct my thoughts? 
pians 4:8, 
III. We must know our Bible.—The Bible, God’s Word, 
is our message. John 20:31; I Cor. 2:1-5; 
Heb. 4:12-13; II Tim. 2:15; Ps. 119:18; John 
5:39; Acts 17:11; Ephesians 6:17. 
IV. We must be persons of prayer. Luke 18:1; Eph. 
6:18; I Thess. 5:17; Mark 11:24; Matt. 7:7; 
Ps. 116:1-2; Luke 11:13. 
V. We must have a love for souls. 
10;1;. Matt. 23:37; Ex. 32:32. 
VI. We must live Christ. Ps. 40:10; Acts 4:13; Matt. 
5:36; Gal. 2:20; Pel, 8:21. ¥ Cor. 8:3. 
“Take time to be holy, the world rushes on; 
Spend much time in secret with Jesus alone; 
By looking to Jesus, like Him thou shalt be, 
Thy friends in thy conduct His likeness shall see.” 


Philip- 


Rom. 9:3; Rom. 


LESSON III 


Vays of Doing Personal Work, or “Vineyard Laborers 
in Action.” 


The purpose of this lesson is to bring to the personal 
worker suggestions and methods from God’s Word as 
to the actual undertaking of this all-important work in 
such a way as to make him feel that the work can be 
done and that he must have a share in doing it. 

“Lord speak to me, that I may speak 
In living echoes of Thy tone; 
As Thou hast sought, so let me seek 
Thy erring children lost and lone.” 
I. The Bible, our text book, shows the love of the 
Good Shepherd to be an individual, personal 


love. Matt. 18:10-14; Luke 15:3-10; Luke 
5 :27-28. 

Il. The approach. John 4:5-29; Jchn 3:1-12; Acts 
9:26-39. It is suggested that these passages be 


studied very carefully, for lessons in approach- 
ing individuals. The following points are im- 
portant. 

1. Begin together; seek a common interest. 


2. Approach naturally. 

3. Locate the trouble-——sin, selfishness, etc. 

4. Respect personal reserve. 

5. Be humble, say “ours,” not “yours.” 

6. Do not argue. ’ 

7. Let your friends know that you are con- 


cerned. 
8. Pray with and for them. 
Presenting God’s ‘Truth. 
a. Press the invitation as given in Scripture. 
Isa. 53:16; Isa. 55:1, 7; Matt. 1:21; 
John 1:12; 3:16; 5:24; Acts 4:12. 
b. Guide the will to God. John 1:29; 4:7-26. 
c. Leave the will with God. Isa. 55:11; Ps. 
27:14; I Cor. 3:6-7. 
TV. Personal work through tracts and letters. The 
Bible for the most part is made up of messages 
to nations, groups, or individuals. Jer. 30:2; 
I John 1:1-4. Use the Bible and send messages 
of your own. Use: 
a. Tracts—Based on God’s teaching and writ- 
ten by those who want 'to see souls saved. 
b. Short promises or statements from God’s 
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Word printed on cards or in any con- 
venient form. 

c. When conditions make it advisable use per- 
sonal letters to broaden and deepen your 
influence for the Master. 

“QO teach me, Lord, that I may teach 
The precious things Thou dost impart; 
And wing my words that they may reach 
The hidden depths of many a heart.” 


(To be completed in the October Issue.) 


Nore:—These studies have been published in packet 
form. Each lesson is printed on a separate sheet and 
the five sheets are enclosed in an envelop which fits 
conveniently in the pocket. They may be secured from 
The Educational Department, Room 613, 101 Marietta 
St., Atlanta, Ga., for the asking. 





The Master’s Touch 


EpitH G. CHERRY 


He touched her hand and the fever left her, 
He touched her hand as He only can, 

With the wondrous skill of the Great Physician, 
With the gentle touch of the Son of Man. 


And the eyes, where the fever light had faded, 
Looked up, by her grateful tears made dim; 
She rose and ministered to her household, 
She rose and ministered unto Him. 


And many a life is one long fever— 
The fever of anxious suspense and care, 
The fever of fretting, the fever of getting, 
The fever of hurrying here and there. 


He touched her hand, and the fever left her, 
Oh, blessed touch of the Man Divine! 
How beautiful then to arise and serve Him 
When the fever is gone from your life and mine. 


And some day, after life’s fitful fever, 
Methinks we shall say in the home on high; 
“If the hands that He touched but did His bidding, 
How little it matters what else went by.” 


Ah! Lord, Thou knowest us altogether, 
Each heart’s sore sickness, whate’er it be, 
Touch Thou our hands, let the fever leave us, 
And so shall we minister unto Thee. 
—The Evangelical Christian. 





Home Mission Resolutions 


Passed by the Seventieth General Assembly of the United Presbyterian Church 


N ANSWER to the memorial from the Synod of 

Columbia asking for a larger appropriation of the 

budget funds to the department of Home Missions— 
we are in entire sympathy with. the request. We feel 
there has been a conflict of opinion in the Church 
over the question of our obligation to the Lord’s work. 
Primarily it is not a conflict between the boards. It 
is not a question of making one department greater than 
the other, or spending more money in one field than 
we spend in the other. The primary question is—What 
is a wise proportionate expenditure of the funds in order 
to develop a growing Church, ever increasing in power 
to do the work of the Kingdom. ‘There is surely a 
maximum beyond which any Church may not safely 
go in its expenditure for purely missionary purposes, 
just as there is a limit beyond which a business may 
go in advertising expense. It is a fact that more than 
half the funds expended by the Board of Home Mis- 
sions are non-productive. The whole of the expendi- 
ture of the Board of Foreign Missions is non-produc- 
tive. Only that expenditure made through the presby- 
teries in the building of new congregations is productive 
expenditure. New Sabbath Schools and new missions 
grow into productive congregations. It is only from 
self-supporting congregations that any of the boards 
can hope for support for their work. Colleges do not 
produce mission funds. The Board of Education does 


not produce mission funds, neither does the Board of 
Ministerial Relief. Neither does the Alien work, nor 
the Mountain work nor the Negro work. These all ab- 
sorb budget funds but produce nothing for the budget. 

In view of the dependence of all the budget boards 
and other agencies of the Church upon the local Ameri- 
can congregations for funds to carry on their work, this 
Assembly expresses its judgment that there must be a 
larger proportionate distribution of the budget funds to 
the Board of American Missions for work in the pres- 
byteries in enlarging the American Church, and that 
the Board of Administration be directed to make pro- 
vision for an increase in ratio for 1929-1930, and that 
a yearly increase be made till a balance is reached that 
will maintain the growth of the dencmination in the 
American field. 

We are convinced that the organization of the Church 
on the basis of evangelism and spiritual attainment 
rather than on the basis of finance is the proper form 
of organization, and that such an organization will 
bring greater results im the saving of souls and the 
extension of the Church at home and abroad. We be- 
lieve that oft repeated calls for money, that special 
campaigns, presumably spiritual but ending up in 
financial appeals, do more. harm than good. We be- 
lieve that the raising of money was a secondary matter 
it the early Church. 
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We commend that we give ourselves as a Church to 
the winning of souls, to the development of our spiritual 
life, to the great task of lifting the standard of Chris- 
tian living and the teaching of Christian stewardship 
rather than the direct and constant solicitation for 
money; and that the Board of Administration be di- 
rected to organize the Church on the basis of evangelism 
and spiritual growth rather than that of finance. 


The Board of American Missions shall erect some 
agency within the board itself or secure some outside 
firm engaged in conducting finance campaigns, such 
service to be at the disposal of any congregation in the 
denomination planning a finance campaign for building 
purposes, and shall require it in all congregations ask- 
ing aid from the board. 

NOTE: The italics are ours. 





Traveling With God 


i, ay oe 
My plans were made, I thought my path all bright and 
clear, 
My heart with song o’erflowed, the world seemed full 
of cheer. 


My Lord I wished to serve, to take Him for my guide, 
To keep so close that I could feel Him by my side, 
And so I traveled on. 


But, suddenly, in skies so clear and full of light, 
The clouds fell thick and fast, the days seemed changed 
to night; 
Instead of paths so clear and full of things so sweet, 
Rough things and thorns and stones seemed all about 
my feet. 
I scarce could travel on. 


I bowed my head and wondered why this change should 
come. 

And murmured—‘Lord is this because of aught I’ve 
done? 

Has not the past been full enough of pain and care? 

Why should my path again be changed to dark from 
fair?” 

But still I traveled on. 


I listened—quiet and still, there came a voice— 

“This path is mine, not thine, I made the choice; 

Dear child, this service will be the best for thee and me, 

If thou wilt simply trust and leave the end to me.” 
And so we travel on. 


—Selgcted. 


CHRIST AND THE COUNTRY PEOPLE 
By H. W. McLaueHLin, D. D. 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Richmond, Va. 
Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50c. 

The Country Church Director is the appropriate per- 
son, par excellence, to write on this subject, by reason 
of his ability, his experience as pastor of country 
churches, and his thorough study of the subject. For 
three years he has been, by appointment of the Assembly, 
the official representative of the rural interests and the 
spiritual needs of country people. It is one of the most 
difficult problems which confront the Church today. Dr. 
McLaughlin has given himself wholeheartedly to the task, 
and he has, beyond all others, focussed attention upon 
this intricate subject. 

This new treatise is a worthy companion of “The New 
Call” by the same capable author, well written, full of 
facts and figures, which will furnish abundance of valua- 
ble material for study classes this fall. It has the ad- 
vantage of being based upon the research of experts for 
the past twenty years and embodies the cream of their 
conclusions. Dr. McLaughlin, however, has not slavishly 
followed in the beaten paths of his predecessors, but by 
original investigations he has reached conclusions and 
adopted methods calculated to arouse the sympathies 
and best efforts of thoughtful people. It is greatly to 
his credit and to the honor of his Church that other 
denominations recognize the merit of his productions 
and are adopting them as text books for awakening the 
interest of their respective communions in this needy 
field of Christian effort. 

This latest treatise of our author has been selected as 
the official Text Book for Study Classes this fall in the 
sphere of Home Missions. It will have a wide circulation 
in Woman’s Auxiliaries; but it deserves more than the 
sympathetic consideration of their generous hearts. It 
should receive as well the closest thought of our great- 
est Christian statesmen, to find, if possible, adequate 
solution of this most perplexing of problems and to 
stimulate the Church to the urgent necessity of applying 
the remedy which lies at the foundation of Christianizing 
our Country.—S. L. Morris, D. D., Atlanta, Ga. 





The Spice Box 


Epitor’s Note:—Enough replies have come in from various parts of the Church to let us know that The Spice 


Box has not yet lost its savor. So here goes. 


1. To what source must we look for future gains in 

our benevolent contributions ? 

2. What is the Home Mission Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly planning to do to promote Church- 
wide evangelism ? 

. Who are the General Assembly evangelists ? 

. What slogan does the Assembly’s Committee want 
the Church to adopt with regard to evangelism ? 

5. What are three obligations upon us to do personal 

work ? 

6. Name three privileges in personal work. 

7. What are two outstanding qualifications for per- 

sonal work? 


> Ww 


Our sincere thanks to those who took the trouble to write us. 


8. What are three ways suggested in Lesson III for 
doing personal work ? 

9. Whose hand did Christ touch in relieving her of 
fever? 

10. What does the Home Mission Committee of th 
United Presbyterian Church think of oft-repeated 
financial campaigns? What does it suggest in- 
stead ? 

11. What five main divisions are in the book, “Christ 
and the Country People?” 

12. Where can leaders of the study of “Christ and the 
Country People” find help? 
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Standing in the Gap 


“And I sought for a man among them, that should make up the hedge, and stand in the gap before me for 
the land, that I should not destroy it; but I found none.”’—Read Ezekiel 22:23-30. 


Eprror’s Nore:—The following sermon outline is being sent out by the Great Commission Prayer League, 


808 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 


S IT was in the days of Ezekiel, so it is today in, 
the Church. The people (church members), the 
prophets (pastors and teachers), the priests (in- 

tercessors) and the princes (church officials) have neg- 
lected the things of God and turned aside to the things 
of the world. Love of money, love of pleasure, love 
of praise, love of ease, and love of self have crowded 
out the love of God. As a result the Church all the 
while is void of the presence and power of God. “A 
gap,—-a breach” has been made and the enemy is 
coming in like a flood. 


WHo WILL STAND IN THE GAP? 
ABRAHAM stood in the gap when God revealed His 
purpose to destroy Sodom and Gomorrah because their 
sin was very grievous. Every prayer was answered. 
When Abraham stopped praying the judgment of God 
fell upon the city. Even then God remembered Abra- 
ham and delivered Lot. In judgment God remembers 
mercy because His children pray. 

MOSES stood in the gap at a time when God’s 
wrath was kindled against Israel because of their 
idolatry, and again when they murmured against God’s 
servants. As a result “the Lord repented of the evil 
which He thought to do unto the people,” and again 
the Lord said, “I have pardoned according to thy work.” 

SAMUEL stood in the gap many years when the 
people lost the ark of Jelfovah; and afterwards turned 
away from God and desired a king like the nations 
round about them; and again when king Saul dis- 
obeyed God, and spared Agag and the best of the sheep. 
It was then that Samuel “cried unto the Lord all night.” 

ELIJAH stood in the gap caused by the worship of 
Baal on the part of king Ahab, his wife and the people. 
For three and a half years Elijah stood alone in the 
breach until God answeered by fire and His enemies 
were destroyed. Then His people fell on their faces, 
ang out: “The Lord, He is God; the Lord, He is 

JOB stood in the gap for his whole family when 
they spent their time feasting. He rose up early in 
the morning and offered burnt-offerings unto the Lord 
according to the number of them all; for Job said, “It 
may be that my sons have sinned, and cursed God in 
their hearts. Thus did Job continually.” 

WHERE IS AN ABRAHAM, OR A MOSES; A 
SAMUEL, OR AN ELIJAH, OR A JOB WHO WILL 
STAND IN THE GAP TODAY? “The eyes of the 
Lord run to and fro throughout the whole earth to show 
Himself strong in the behalf of THEM WHOSE 
HEART IS PERFECT TOWARD HIM.” 


Sa ~ 


BATTLING IN THE GAP 
_ In Ezekiel’s day, God said of His foolish prophets :— 
“YE HAVE NOT GONE UP INTO THE GAPS, 


neither made up the hedge for the house of Israel TO 
STAND IN THE BATTLE IN THE DAY OF THE 
LORD” (Ezek. 13:5). Shall He say the same today? 
The battle is on,—the battle between truth and error, 
between the right and the wrong, between God and 
Satan. Who among us will. stand against the wiles of 
the devil and withstand in this evil day? God is 
taking out a people for His name (Acts 15:14), and 
therefore is looking for those who will firmly stand 
with Christ by faith in the midst of Jordan (the victory 
of Calvary) until all the people are passed over 
(Joshua 3:1-17). 

The Holy Spirit helpeth our infirmity. He takes the 
faintest prayer of the humblest saint and amplifies it, 
like a radio broadcasting station, until all heaven hears 
nothing else. The Holy Spirit so operates in and 
through the true Church on earth that He is restrain- 
ing the mystery of iniquity and the manifestation of 
the lawless one, the man of sin, until the body of Christ 
is made ready for His glorious coming (II Thess. 2:5- 
10). This restraining power of the Holy Spirit de- 
pends upon God’s armour-clad servants who are “pray- 
ing always with all prayer and supplication in the 
Spirit” (Eph. 6:10-18). 


May Gop DEPEND ON You? 

The great majority of professing Christians in our 
churches today cannot be counted upon for this “fight 
of faith” against the powers of darkness. ‘They are 
not able to “stand in the gap.” Says the Watchman- 
Examiner, of New York: “J. Campbell White declares 
‘that Protestantism in North America, judged by fair 
tests, is not more than ten or: fifteen per cent efficient. 
What are fair tests? The following have been agreed 
on by groups of pastors and laymen: (1) Supernatural 
living—living a life that only Christ makes possible; 
(2) personal work—individual effort to make new dis- 
ciples; (3) stewardship of life and property, acting as 
trustees of life and possessions instead of as owners; 
(4) prayer-power, illustrating the reality of prayer as 
the mightiest force outside Omnipotence itself; (5) 
world vision and purpose, sharing Christ’s passion to 
save the lost everywhere.” 

If this statement is substantially true, and we be- 
lieve it is, it shows the imperative need that every 
soldier of Christ Jesus should STAND BOLDLY IN 
THE GAP, clad in the whole armour of God, and 
wrestle against the powers of darkness until we all 
hear the shout, the voice of the archangel and the trump 
of God. This may mean the greatest revival the world 
has ever seen. 


THEREFORE CONTINUE TO PRAY FOR 
A REVIVAL 


Chicago, Ill. g. 
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SUGGESTED TEACHING OUTLINE 


for 
“Christ and the Country People” 


By H. W. McLaucuuin, D. D. 


E. B. PAISLEY 


LESSON I 
I. The Statement of the Problem. Chapters I and II. 
1. Problem stated from standpoint of Christ and His 
Church—Chapter I. 
1. From standpoint of Jesus. 
1. Jesus identified with rural life. 
2. Jesus faced the rural problem. 
1. Made a survey. 
2. Recognized the need—leaders. 
3. Called His disciples to prayer. 
2. From standpoint of His Church today. 
1. The Southern Presbyterian Church is identi- 
fied with rural life. 
2. This text faces the rural problem. 
1. By survey. 
2. Pointing out the crux—the need for leader- 
ship. 
3. And calls to prayer and consecration. 
2. Problem stated from standpoint of analysis of 
southern rural population—Chapter II. 
1. Tenants. 
8,000,000 total. 
2,000,000 children. 
. Migrants. 
. Negroes—tenants, migrants and land owners. 
Negroes decreasing. 
. White land-owning farmers. ‘The South is not 
only predominantly rural, its rural life is pre- 
dominantly white.” 
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LESSON II 


II. The Heart of the Problem. Chapters III—VI. 
1. The Need for Leadership. Chapter III. 
1. The alarming loss of leadership from the coun- 
try. 
2. The sccial and economic movements to prevent 
this loss. 
. Country Life Commission. 
. Better Public Schools. 
. U. S. Agriculture Extension. 
. Improved Living Conditions. 

3. The greatest need is for a consecrated religious 
leadership to inspire a native leadership among 
rural youth. 

2. The Need for Christian Business Men and Schocl 
Teachers. Chapter IV. 

Bankers. 
Lawyers. 
Merchants. 
Farmers. 

School Teachers. 
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3. The Need for Christian Doctors and Nurses. 
Chapter V. 
1. The medical need in rural districts. 
2. The cause and effect of decrease in rural phy- 
sicians. 
3. The need for doctors and nurses who are truly 
missionary in spirit. 
4. The need for Christian Preachers, Religious Lead- 
ers and a Live Country Church. Chapter VI. 
1. This the supreme religious need. 
2. An active and successful country church is pos- 
sible. 


LESSON III 


III. The Rural Problem is Essentially a Home Mis- 
sion Problem. Chapters VII—IX. 
1. The Facts Presented Showing This to be True. 

Chapter VII. 

1. Eight economic and social facts, showing that 
the city profits from the country. 
2. City churches are maintained to a large extent 
from country church emigration. 
2. The Church Organization which makes Home Mis- 
sion possible. ; 
1. Presbyterian Government has two essential char- 
acteristics. 

1. It is a representative government. Hence 
the action of each Church court, session, 
presbytery, synod and general assembly is 
the action of the people, or should be. 

2. It provides for the unity of the Church. Each 
Presbyterian is a member of every Presby- 
terian church in the General Assembly. 

2. These two facts make Home Mission work pos- 
sible through: 


1. Congregational Home Missions = all mem- 
bers of a congregation working together. 
a — : Apply these questions to each 
gh ace of the following divisions. 
3. Place? , 
2. Presbyterial Home Missions = all members 
of the presbytery, etc. 
3. Synodical Home Missions == all members of 
the synod, etc. 
4. General Assembly’s Home Missions = all 


members of the whole Church, etc. 
3. The workers who make Home Missions possible. 
1. Home missionaries are missionaries. 
2. They are often unsupported. 
3. They are among the most consecrated of all 
our workers. 
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LESSON IV 
IV. Present Pressing Home Mission Opportunities. 

Chapters X—XI. 

1. The Satellite Communities. Chapter X. 
1. What are they? 
2. What are their assets for the Church? 
3. What is the greatest religious need? 

2. Dencminational Co-operation. 
1. Conditions demanding it. Chapter XI. 
2. Types of co-operation. : 

1. Community Church. 


Federated Church. 

Reciprocal Exchange. 

Denominational Community Church. 

3. Presbyterian Obligation to such communities. 
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LESSON V 


V. A Summary and Conclusion. Chapter XII. 


The Opportunity—Rural multitudes. 

The Supreme Need—Leadership. 
The Essential Method—-Hcme Missions. 
The Present Appeal. 
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GET YOUR “LEADER'S HELPS” 


for 
“Christ and the Country People”’ 


a YHE Educational Department was fortunate in se- 


curing the services of Mrs. H. W. McLaughlin, 

wife of the author, to prepare “Leader’s Helps” 
for the Home Mission Study Book, “Christ and the 
Country People,” by Rev. H. W. McLaughlin, D. D., 
Country Church Director, 

These helps have been published in a convenient 
pamphlet which fits nicely into the text book itself. 
Mrs. McLaughlin give splendid General Suggestions for 
the use of the text in a School of Missions. There fol- 
low special helps for the leader of the class. Then 
there are outlined six lessons based upon the text, with 
full instructions for the planning of each class session, 
and many helpful suggestions for making the class 
period profitable and interesting. 

Dr. R. C. Long, of the Stewardship Department of 


our Church has prepared six splendid stewardship de- 
votionals which are incorporated as an integral part of 
the lesson period. This he did, “with the hope and 
prayer that the people of our Church may catch sight 
of the integral and vital relationship existing between 
the development of the Country Church and Christian 
Stewardship.” 

These “Leader’s Helps” should enable any leader to 
conduct a successful study of the subject. They may 
be secured from, The Educational Department, Room 
613, 101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Georgia; or from 
bins Woman’s er Literature Department, 270- 

277 Field Bldg., S Louis, Mo.; or the Presbyterian 
Book Store, Box bovis Richmond. Va., or Texarkana, 
Ark.-Tex. Price 15 cents. 





Hand in Hand 


Rev. E. V. TapLock 
The author was requested to write on “Why I Believe That Evangelism Must Go Hand:in Hand with Edu- 


cation In the Mountains.”—Editor. 


BELIEVE that evangelism must go hand in hand 


with education in the mountains because I have seen 

substantial achievements where they did and heart- 
breaking failures where they did not. It is more than 
a coincidence that so many of the best known mountain 
workers built schools. They went as evangelists and 
hecame educators. Experience dictated that they should. 

Many years ago the writer in a trip through the 
mountains was accosted by a gray-haired patriarch. 
Upon learning that the stranger was a Presbyterian 
preacher the mountain man pointed to a pile of stones 
by the road side as the remnants of the chimney of a 
church building erected thirty years before by one of 
the best-known mountain evangelists. A meeting had 
been held, a church organized and officers elected. The 
church had disintegrated and the building decayed. 
The patriarch explained that the evangelist and those 
who wrought with him thought, “That we could carry 
on the church, but we didn’t know enough.” 


ee ee ee 


A responsible and equipped leadership is necessary 
to the success of any enterprise. The religious worker 
in the remote mountains quickly discovers that the 
absence of such leadership is his major problem. I have 
seen consecrated but inadequately equipped native Chris- 
tians attempting to conduct Sunday schcol while under 
the necessity of teaching all ages in one class, from 
six year old child to grandparent. Many more are 
deterred from attempting leadership because of conscious 
lack of equipment and training. 

Years ago a representative of a nationally known 
Sunday-school Society who had been sent into the sec- 
tion where the writer was working came to him for 
counsel. Asked as to his plans, he replied that the 
policy of his agency was to go into a section, organize 
a group of Sunday schools, and when they were under 
way withdraw to some other section. The writer 
reluctantly advised the worker that the system for the 
section was not practical. Because of a lack of respon- 
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sible leadership the Sunday schools would quickly dis- 
integrate. Within a year after the departure of the 
worker not one of the Sunday schools was functioning. 
Is it any wonder that experiences such as these turn 
the evangelist into an educator? 

The same reasons that induce the foreign missionaries 
to build schools operate in the home fields. The results 
ure unquestionably the same. “I would not attempt work 
of this character,” said the most successful of all the 
workers in the Appalachian Mountains, “without a 
school at the heart of it.” Out of the activities of this 
distinguished worker has grown a flourishing mountain 
Presbytery. In the school have been trained many of 
the preachers who have organized and led the churches. 
From the school have gone trained young men and 
young women who are now the Sunday-school teachers, 
superintendents and church officers. 


But evangelism and education must go hand in hand. 
It is difficult to preserve a perfectly balanced program 
and avoid extremes in church work, as elsewhere. He 
is a broad man who can do two things impartially well, 
or whose resources of mind and heart will measure up 
to the dual program. The evangelist turned educator 
and those who support or supervise him have not always 
escaped mistake. With nose to the grindstone of a 
growing institution, the evangelistic and pastoral side 
of the work may perforce become a side issue. The 
school grows in enrollment, in breadth of curricula, 
in prestige and in financial demands. An increasing 
number of mountain boys and girls are educated and 
brought into church membership. (The major per cent 
of all students in the more efficient schools become pro- 
fessing Christians.) Unless the evangelistic and pas- 
toral program has been proportionate with the educa- 
tional program these young people return to their home 
communities, where there are no churches, or where the 
churches are so inefficient as to fail to challenge their 
loyalty and service. The result is that they drift away 
from their spiritual moorings, or an evangelist of some 
other denomination comes in and organizes and utilizes 
the leadership created. 

A writer in our church papers more than a year ago 
raised the issue of the fruitfulness of church schools and 
of the wisdom of maintaining them. Where there has 
been failure it is usually not that of the school as such, 
but a failure to have evangelism go hand in hand with 
education. 

Perhaps nowhere have more mistakes been made than 
in the mountains. Only those familiar with the tech- 
nique of mountain work can sense all the factors that 
enter into success or failure. One of the most frequent 
and fatal mistakes is the “scrambling” of the school 
and the church as institutions. The distinguished moun- 
tain worker quoted above labored from the outset to keep 
the two institutions distinct in the minds of the com- 
munity. He built the school at one end of town and 
the church at the other. He kept the church from under 
the shadow of the school and the school from the. domi- 
nation of the church. He holds as corollary the im- 
possibility of building a church in a school chapel. If 
the school is efficient, its management and direction 
must be out of the hands of the community. If the 
church is efficient, its direction must be in the hands of 
the membership, which is of the community. Rarely 


does the community feel that the school belongs to it. 
Only where the membership feels that the church be- 
longs to it does the church succeed. If the community 
senses that the church is run by the school, it is “good- 
night” church. If, on the other hand, the community 
thinks that the school is a proselyting institution for 
the church, it is “goodnight” school. Evangelism and 
education must go hand in hand. 


The dual role of pastor and school principal is es- 
pecially difficult in the mountains. The discipline of 
the school inevitably alienates some of the people. 
Feeling directed against the principal affects the pastor 
and militates against the church. He is a really great 
man who succeeds signally in the dual capacity. It 
would seem ideal to have a man for each capacity. 
It is ideal if the men are ideal. Otherwise, friction 
is certain to develop and both programs suffer. 

An unsolved problem everywhere is, how to wean the 
home mission church. The most difficult thing in the 
world is to help people. To give an individual or a 
community something he can or ought to get from him- 
self is to make in one a pauper and an enemy. To 
extend assistance sufficient to enable an individual or 
community to obtain the thing for himself is to develop 
character and win an everlasting friend. Suggestions 
contained in the last several paragraphs will provide 
the key to many a failure in both evangelistic and edu- 
cational enterprises, in the mountains and out. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the program of 
the church in the mountains has succeeded where evan- 


gelism and education have gone wisely hand in hand.° 


It is important for the future to avoid the mistakes 
of the past, to read the signs of the changing times in 
the mountains and to shape the programs to these 
changing conditions. 

In the opinicn of the writer the day for the establish- 
ment of church schools in the mountains is past. The 
increased cost of school maintenance makes it prohibi- 
tive to the church; the development of the public school 
system is making it less necessary to the mountains. 
The wiser policy would seem to be to decide which of 
the existing schools are strategic and give to them the 
equipment that will enable them to render a unique 
service, especially to the youth that will remain rural. 
The church through its mission agencies is not in the 
business of education as such. The church school. which 
is merely duplicating the program of the public school 
must sconer or later give account of its stewardship. 

The major emphasis of the church. in the mountains 
in the future should be upon a four-season evangelism 
that organizes and builds churches, but only as fast 
as they can be efficiently manned and adequately sup- 
ported. Intermittent effort is futile. The most fruit- 
ful fields for these efforts will be found within the 
scope of the influence of the great mountain schools. 
Were it possible by some fell alchemy to strike from 
the new Presbytery of Guerrant the membership and 
leadership that came through the church schools every 
church within its bounds, with possibly one exception, 
would become prostrate. Doubtless there are other sec- 
tions where the same would be true. For many, many 
years to come evangelism and education must go hand 
in hand. 

Winchester, Ky. 
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Presbyterian Colored Missions of Louisville 


Rev. JOHN LITTLE. 


How Work Was Begun. 

N a Sunday in February, 1898, six theological 
students started out from the Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary in Louisville to organize a Sun- 

day school for colored children. It was an independent 
enterprise that had been planned in the Students’ Mis- 
sionary Society. .The only money for its support was 
what the students had given, and the only income that 
could be expected was the students’ monthly contribu- 
tions for its support. We believed, however, that some 
effort should be made to teach the gospel to the 40,000 
colored people living in Louisville, and we could not 
find any effort being made by the Church to which we 
belonged. 


An old building on Preston Street, formerly a lottery 
office, was rented, and a Sunday school was organized. 
Twenty-three colored children were enrolled as pupils. 
Within a month the attendance had grown to forty. The 
room was so crowded that no efforts were made to se- 
cure a larger attendance. The students devoted them- 
selves to the development of the character of those en- 
rolled. When a pupil was absent, we visited the home 
and we soon found there were hundreds, even thousands, 
of colored people livinig within the sound of church 
bells of both white and colored churches who never 
attended any church. 

Not a member of the class taught by the writer of 
this article knew anything about “Jesus Christ.” The 
other students found the same thing to be true. After 
a long conference and earnest prayer, we abandoned the 
International Sunday-school lesson, and prepared sim- 
pler material from the Bible itself, in order to teach 
that God had made them and all the things they used 
in their daily life. 

On Sunday and Wednesday evenings, the six students 
took turns in preaching. It was our intention to con- 
duct this work until the Seminary closed in the spring, 
but the pupils were so regular and so much interest was 
manifested that arrangements were made to continue 
through the summer, and then the way opened to make 
it a permanent institution. 

In the fall of the year 1898, when the students re- 
turned from their summer vacation, they renewed their 
efforts at the Presbyterian Colored Missions. They per- 
suaded the local teachers to retain their classes, and 
they themselves went out and secured pupils for addi- 
tional classes, and rented an additional room next door. 

A colored boy about fourteen years of age came to 


the Sunday service at one time, and asked, “Why don’t 
you ccme out to ‘Smoke Town’ (a district a mile south 
of the Mission) and start a Sunday school there? I 
will get a crowd of boys.” He came, not once or twice, 
but week after week, with his request. At first we re- 
fused, saying that we had no money to rent another 
building, and as students we did not have time to carry 
on a second mission station. His request, however, was 
so urgent and he was so persistent that we finally ap- 
pointed a committee to visit “Smoke Town’, where 
we found a large colored population. Again the Stu- 
dents’ Missionary Society held a meeting, and among 
the students in the Seminary, with the assistance of the 
faculty, money was raised to rent a building for five 
months. The second mission station was opened for 
the following Sunday, the first Sunday in April, 1899, 
with thirty-five pupils enrolled. 

It thus came about that, without planning to do so, 
but following the leading of Providence, the students 
of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary founded two 
mission stations for colored people, which have now 
been operated for twenty-nine years. The enrollment 
has grown from 23 to 1,459. The doors are open seven 
days in the week, and classes in sewing, cooking, shoe 
repairing, recreation clubs for boys and girls, a bath 
house, a playground, a Daily Vacation Bible School, 
together with Sunday schools and preaching services, 
are now distinct features in our yearly program. 


Departments of Work. 


The founding of each department of this work has 
marked an act of faith of one individual. 

Some of the girls in the Sunday school asked to be 
taught sewing. One woman volunteered to come on 
Saturday morning and organize a sewing class. Eleven 
colored girls were assembled as pupils. Eighteen cents 
was invested in material. This department of our work 
has grown until now there are 413 colored girls and 
women who are being given instruction in sewing in a 
systematic course leading from the basting stitch to 
completed dresses. The girls make their own clothing, 
and the women make clothing for their children, sheets, 
pillow cases, towels, window curtains, and other articles 
necessary in their homes. In the course of the year, 
hundreds of garments are completed. The mission sta- 
tions furnish the material at wholesale. prices, and the 
pupils pay the cost of the material used in the articles. 

Another consecrated woman, realizing the importance 
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of proper nutrition, offered her services to teach a class 
in cooking. There was no room available, so the stu- 
dents of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, as- 
sisted by some of the colored boys, built a cheap shed 
room for the first cooking class. The teacher brought 
the dishes and cooking utensils. A wholesale merchant 
sold us a stove for $5. For more than ten years this 
stove served the cooking school in the preparation of 
wholesome food. Thirty-nine girls are now enrolled 
in this department. 

The boys asked that a woodwork class be organized. 
A student from the Manual Training High School vol- 
unteered to teach them. With $5 invested in a small 
jig-saw, the boys began making doll furniture, which 
held their interest and provided articles which brought 
happiness to many of their smaller brothers and sisters. 
In a short time, they wainscotted their Sunday-school 
room, made benches for use in the Sunday school, and 
tables for the cooking school. Today a table made in 
the year 1899 is used each week by one of our cook- 
ing classes, and at least a hundred children are still 
using, on Sunday afternoon, benches that were made 
in the missions fifteen years ago. 

The woodwork department boys have saved the in- 
stitution hundreds of dollars from year to year by help- 
ing repair the buildings and fences, painting the interior 
of the Sunday-school rooms, and doing numerous other 
pieces of repair work that would have cost a consid- 
erable sum if the labor had been hired. 

All religious and educational workers are beginning 
to realize more and more the value of play in a child’s 
life. One of the instructors said, “I get almost as much 
pleasure from the playground as the children.” The 
first playgrounds for colored children in Louisville were 
opened in the side yards of our two missions. A few 
swings, bean bags, jumping ropes, and sand boxes were 
the simple equipment provided. ‘The influence of the 
playgrounds and recreational clubs is reflected back in 
the Sunday school; and those in the Sunday school, 
who are also in the clubs and playgrounds, are more 
interested in every department of the mission stations. 

Years ago, when the Daily Vacation Bible School 
movement was started in the country, we tried to ex- 
periment in one of our mission stations. After the first 
summer, it was incorporated as a part of our annual 
activities. ‘The industrial classes close the first of May, 
and the Daily Vacation Bible School operated during 
July and August. We have been surprised at how much 
Scripture is actually memorized by the children in the 
half-hour devoted to Bible study each morning. The 
amount of Bible history that the children learn from the 
stories told by the leader is interesting and gratifying. 
The answers given by the children when asked some- 
thing about the Bible show that they have absorbed 2 
great deal during the half-hour Bible study period of 
the Daily Vacation Bible School. Under the direction 
of skilled leaders, pleasant music rescunds throughout 
the neighborhood. One hundred and fifty-nine busy, 
happy, and enthusiastic boys and girls fill the rooms 
where various forms of handiwork are taught. At noon 
the children are sent home after having spent three hours 
in a wholesome atmosphere and in the presence of in- 
spiring Christian leaders. 


One of the most useful departments of our work was 
started when some old dry goods boxes were sawed in 
half and made into fifteen benches for a shoe shop. 
Twenty-five dollars was invested in tools, and fifteen 
boys started lessons in shoe repairing. These boys not 
only repaired their own shoes, but those belonging to 
other-members of their families. As in the sewing 
school, every boy pays the cost of material used on 
the job. 

When announcement was made that we were to estab- 
lish a bath-house with showers and bath-tubs, one 
mother said, “I am glad to hear this, for I am tired of 
carrying water on Saturday. My whole family will be 
present each week.” ‘This promise was literally kept. 
This is the only bath-house open to colored people in 
the east end of Louisville. On one night I counted boys 
and men from fourteen different streets. With our pres- 
ent force of workers we can only keep it open two nights 
each week, and we feel that this service should be ex- 
tended as soon as we can enlarge our force. 

It was seven years after the Sunday school was opened 
that a church was organized. Seven members were re- 
ceived at the end of seven years. There are 419 who 
now attend the church services where the Word of God 
is preached regularly and where the gospel translates 
itself into action. The members have been interested 
not only in each other, but, like the Good Samaritan, 
they have stopped by the wayside to extend sympathy 
and help to anyone in need. Wherever it is possible, 
they have brought “the person by the wayside” into con- 
tact with their own pastor. There is an organized pas- 
tor’s aid society, a missionary society, and a community 
club in connection with the church. 


Finale. 

In the morning, workers of the Presbyterian Colored 
Missions may be seen on the streets or in the homes, 
busy with their ministry of mercy, seeking the lost ones, 
comforting the sorrowing, ministering to the sick and 
needy, advising with the wayward, or gathering sup- 
plies for use in the mission buildings; while different 
persons may be seen entering the doors, seeking counsel 
on questions that touch every phase of human need. 
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During the afternoon and evening, boys and girls, men 
and women, may be seen going in and coming out of the 
doors of the missions. Should you enter the building 
and ask what is going on, you would hear the hum of 
sewing machines, the sound of hammers and saws, and 


children’s laughter, and perhaps inhale savory ordors 


from the cooking school. As darkness approaches, lights 
appear in the buildings, and people continue to go in 
and out of the doors. One group of workers leaves and 
others appear to give instruction, advice and inspira- 
tion to those seeking the advantages offered. 

Little did the founders of these institutions dream 
that the small Sunday school founded on Preston Street 
would in one generation develop into two large institu- 
tional churches, whose doors are seldom closed and 
whose program of activities includes industrial training, 
supervised recreation, and religious instruction. The 
largest attendance of any Presbyterian Sunday school 
in Jefferson Ccunty in the month of January, 1927, 


was in the Grace Presbyterian Church at Hancock Street 
and Roselane. 


The greatest need today is for a suitable building at 
Hancock and Roselane. The building now occupied is 
over fifty years old. ‘The joists under the floor are giv- 
ing way, the walls are sprung, and the roof is beginning 
to leak. Those in charge of the work sincerely hope 
that the people of God will soon find it in their hearts 
te contribute liberally for the erection of a building 
large enough to accommodate those who already attend. 
The colored people have raised $3,000 for a new build- 
ing. The Committee in charge is now asking its friends 
to help them provide $100,000 with which to erect a 
building that will be suitable and adequate to house 
the classes, clubs, Sunday school, and church, which are 
already organized.—Chapter X, “Of Our Own House- 
hold.” 


Louisville, Ky. 








Smoky Mountain, Tennessee 


Cora T. 


¢¢C*’ MOKY MOUNTAIN SEMINARY” was for- 
S merly one of the Church’s elementary schools. 
Two years ago the educational side of the work 

was given over to the control of the county board. 


Since the above mentioned arrangement, my efforts 
have been necessarily concentrated on keeping the Sun- 
day school together, visiting and doing what personal 
work I could. 


Realizing that only about one-half of the children 
were attending school, I opened a day school for some 
of the younger children. Here I had opportunity to 
give to these little ones much spiritual training. The 
children. seemed to enjoy studying the Catechism. 
Though I am not teaching now, several of the children 
are continuing the study of the Catechism. 


The attendance at Sunday school, for the past six or 
eight months, has not been so Jarge as it was last year. 
There has been quite a lot of illness in the community 
since Christmas and the weather has been unusually bad. 
Five of the larger boys and girls, who recited the Chil- 


MOxXLEY 


dren’s Catechism two years ago, are now studying the 
Shorter. 

At Christmas five pupils, three girls and two boys, 
completed a year’s regular attendance at Sunday school 
and one boy is forging ahead toward the second year’s 
regular attendance. 

There are three almost distinct settlements under the 
care of the Smoky Mountain Church and Sunday school; 
“Barnes Valley”, whose outer boundaries are about three 
miles from Moraine, “Smoky Mountain” and “Tobe’s 
Creek”, about the same distance on the other side, ac- 
cording to our winding mountain roads. 

We have preaching services twice each month. The 
pastor of this group comes on the third Sunday, and Mr. 
Barrows, who is my nearest co-worker, preaches each 
second Sunday. 


There is a big opportunity in this field for some 
church. Practically all the families are comparatively 
Jarge. Christian education is the one greatest need of 
the hour. 


Moraine, Tenn. 
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Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


AFRICA-CONGO MISSION. 
Bibanga, 1017. ; 
(Address, care a 2 & Mission, 
Bibanga, Kabinda, Lomami Dis- 
trict, Congo Belge, Africa, 
Via Cape Town). 
*Allen, Miss Virginia. 
Anderson, Rev, V. A. 
*Fontaine, egg (R. N.) 
llersberger, Dr. 
ScEirey, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
Pettis, Mr. Walter D. 
Rogers, Miss Ruby (R. N.) 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. T. 


Bulape, 1915. : 

(Address, care A, P. C. Mission, 
Bulape, Congo Belge, Africa 

par Kinshasa). 
Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Deland, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
*Larson, Miss Emma E. (R. N.) 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R. N.) 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 


*Wharton, Rev. and Mrs. C. T. 
Lubondai, 1924. 
(Address, care A. P. C. M., Lu- 


bondai, Luebo, District du Kasai, 
Congo Belge, Africa, via 
Antwerp, par Kinshasa). 

— Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., 


r. 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
Holladay, Miss Virginia. 
*McKinnon, Rev. A. C. 
MacLaran, Miss Frances (R. N.) 


Luebo, 1891. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa, 
par Kinshasa). 

Black, Miss Ida M. 

Craig, Mr. Allen M. 

Headen, Miss Alma. 

Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Longenecker. Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
*McMurray, Rev. Louis A. 

Martin, Rev. and Mrs. Motte. 
*Morrison, Mr. and Mrs. John. 
Savels, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 

Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 
Stixrud, Dr. and Mrs. T. Th. 
Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin. 
*Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 


Mutoto, 1912. 

(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Mutoto, Luebo, Congo Belge, 
Africa, via Antwerp, par 
Kinshasa.) 

Bedinger, Rev. and *Mrs. R. D. 

Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
Daumery, Mr. and Mrs. T. J. 
*Edmiston, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. (c) 
Edwards, Miss Elisabeth. 

Farmer, Miss Nina L. (R. N.) 
*King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S. 
*King, Dr. and Mrs. Robert R. 
*Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyte. 
Rochester, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. (c) 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer. 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION. 
Campo Bello, 1912. 
(Address, Campo Bello, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 

Gordan, Miss Elizabeth. 
See, Miss Ruth B. 


Lavras, 1893. 
(Address, -— E. de 
razil. 
Calhoun, Rev. and = L. G. 
Gammon, Mrs. S. R. 
Hunnicutt, Mr. and Mrs. B. H. 
Knight, Mr. and Mrs. C. C. 
tRoberts, Dr. and Mrs. G. A. 
Tannehill, Miss Hattie G. 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


Minas, 


Oliveira, 1923. 
Oliveira, E. de 
‘i Brazil). 

Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 


(Address, Minas, 


Aguas Virtuosas, 1927. 
(Address, Aguas Virtuosas, 
Minas, Brazil). 
*Cowan, Mrs. Kate Bias. 
Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs. A. S. 


E. de 


Varginha, 1920. 
(Address, Varginha, E. de Minas, 
Brazil). 


*Foster, Miss Edith. 
Marchant, Miss Genevieve. 
Steele, Miss Lucy E. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION. 
Garanhuns, 1895. 

Address, Garanhuns, E. de Pernam- 

buco, Brazil). 

Cockrell, Miss Susan. 

Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 

Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. W., Jr. 

Thompson, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. 


Parahyba, 1917. 

(Address, Parahyba, E. de Para- 
hyba, Brazil). 

Porter, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 


Recife (Pernambuco), 1873. 
(Address, Recife, E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil). 

Boyce, Miss Lina. 

Douglas, Miss Margaret. 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline. 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. B. 
Martin, Miss Edmonia R. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION. 
Araguary, 1926. 
(Address, Araguary E. de Minas, 
“ Brazil). 
a, Rev. — Mrs. Geo. H. 
Ulamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee. 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. = 


Barretos, 1925. 
(Address, Barretos, Estado de Sao 


Panto). 
Daffin, Rev. and Mrs. R. D. 
Morton, Mrs. Lucy Hall. 


Campinas, 
Campinas, 


1869. 

(Address, E. de Sao 
J Paulo, Brazil). 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. P. 


Patrocinio, 1925. 


(Address, Patrocinio, E. de Minas 
Brazil). 
Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva. 


Sao Sebastiao do Paraiso, 1917. 


(Address, Sao Sebastiao do Paraiso, 
E. de Minas, Brazil). 
Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 


MID-CHINA MISSION. 
Hangchow, 1867. 


*Blain, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Craig, Rev. and Mrs. A. R. 
tEvans, Mr. and Mrs. Edward. 
*McIlwain, Miss Orene. 
Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 
McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
Stribling, Miss Frances. 


Wilson, Miss Annie R. V. 
Wilson, Miss Rebecca. 


Kashing, 1895. 
(Address, Kashing, Che., 
*Buckingham, Dr. and Mrs, E. W. 
tCorriher, Miss Elizabeth (R. N.) 
tCrawford, Dr. and Mrs. F. R. 
*Davis, Rev. and Mrs. wry. 
*Douglas, Rev. and Mrs. R. Clyde. 
tHudson, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. A. 
Hudson, Rev. and *Mrs. W. H. 
Lynch, Miss R. Elinore. 
McGinnis, Rev. and Mrs. J. Y. 
Satterfield, Miss Ruby. 
tShires, Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur S. 





Sydenstricker, Rev, and Mrs. J. M. 








Talbot, Miss. Elizabeth H. 


(Address, Hangchow, Che., China). 


tVanPutten, Rev. and Mrs. J. Dyke. 


China). 


Kiangyin, 1895. 
(Address, Kiangyin, Ku., China). 
Allison, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew. 
tCumming, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. C. 
Lee. Miss Jane V. (M. D.) 
Little, Rev. and Mrs. Lacy L. 
Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L, I. 
Moffet, Miss Carrie L. 

Nesbit, Miss Sade A. 

tThompson, Miss Katheryne L, 

$Voss, Dr. and Mrs. Chas. H 

Wilcox, Miss Marion. 

Worth, Dr. Geo, C. 

= Rev. and Mrs. Chas. W., 
we 


Kuling. 
tVenable, Dr. and Mrs. W. H. 


Nanking, 1920. 
(Address, Nanking, Ku., China). 
tBradley, Miss Lina E. 
tLancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
*Nickles, Miss Florence. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. P. F, 
Sydenstricker, Rev. A. 


Nanking Language School. 
(Address, Nanking, Ku., China). 
{Caldwell, Miss Mary White. 


Soochow, 1872. 
(Address, Soochow, Ku., 
*DuBose, Rev. and Mrs. P 
*McCormick, Mrs. M. P. 
Price, Dr, and Mrs. Phillip B. 
tReaves, Rev. and Mrs. Henry L. 
Sloan, Miss Addie M. 

Sloan, Miss Gertrude. 
Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 


China). 
» @ 


Tsinanfu. 
(Address, Tsinanfu. Sung, China). 
*Shields, Dr. and Mrs, R. T. 


a 


NORTH KIANGSU. 
Chinkiang, 1883. 

(Address, Chinkiang, Ku., 
Bear, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. 
tCrenshaw, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 
*Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R. N.) 
Farrior, Mr. and Mrs. S. C. 
tMatthes, Miss Hazel. 
*Paxton, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Woods, Dr. Jas. B., Jr. 


China). 
E. 


Taichow, 1908. 


(Address, Taichow, Ku., via Chink- 
iang, China). 

Farr, Miss Grace. 

tHarnsherrer, Rev. and Mrs. T. IL. 

*Mizell, Miss Marguerite. 

Price, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. B. 

Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. P. 


Haichow, 1908. 
(Address, Haichow, Ku., China). 
tRissett, Miss Marv (R. N.) 
*Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. 8. 
Grafton, Rev. and Mrs. Thos. B. 
Graham, Miss Sophie 'P. 
*+Junkin, Miss Lila E. 
**McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
*Morgan, L. S. (M. D. 
*Morgan, Mrs. L. S. (M. D.) 
Rice, Mrs, A. D. 
*Vinson, Rev. J. W. 
— Dr. and Mrs. Caspar 


Suchowfu, 1896. 

(Address, Suchowfu, Ku., China). 
*Armstrong, Rev. and Mrs, O. V. 
Bracken, Miss Ruth A. (R. N.) 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. F. A. 
*Grier, Mrs. Mark B. (M. D.) 
McFadyen, Dr. and Mrs. A. A. 
tWhite, Rev. and Mrs. Locke. 


Tenghsien. 
Address, Tenghsien, Sung, China). 
Stevens, Rev. Geo. P. 

Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. B. C. 
Hwaianfu, 1904. 
(Address, Hwaianfu, Ku., China). 
*Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. 

N 


Wells, Miss Lillian C. 
**Woods, Miss Josephine. 

Yates, Rev. and Mrs. O. F. 
Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
tHead, Dr. and Mrs. Walter H. 


Sutsien, 1893. 
(Address, Sutsien, Ku., China). 
Bradley, Dr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Bailey, Miss Helen. 

Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. M. A. 
¢Johnston, Miss M. M. 

Junkin, Rev, and Mrs. W. F. 
*McCutchan, Mr. H. W. 
*McCutchan, Miss Mada I. 
tPatterson, Rev, and Mrs. C. H. 


Tsing-Kiang-pu, 1887. 
(Address, Tsing-Kiang-pu, Ku., 
China). 


tBell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson. 
Graham, Rev. and Mrs. J, R., Sr. 
*Hall, Miss Jessie D. 

*tLacy, Miss Sallie M. 

tMcCown, Miss Mary W. 

tOliver, Miss Cassie Lee (R. N.) 
Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. H. Kerr. 
tWayland, Rev. and Mrs. J. E. 
tWoods, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 


Yencheng, 1911. 
(Address, Yencheng, Ku., China). 
*Bridgeman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
*Fraser, Miss Gussie. 
tGraham, Mr. and Mrs. James R., 


Jr 
mith, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
omnite, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh W. 


Shanghai. 

(Address, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, China). 
*Caldwell, Rev. and Mrs, C. N. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. H. Maxey. 
*Woodbridge, Mrs. S. L. 


JAPAN MISSION. 
Kobe, 1890. 
(Address, Kobe, Japan). 
Fulton, Rev. and Mrs. S. P. 
Myers, Rev. and Mrs. H. W. 
Ostrom, Rev. and Mrs. H. C. 


Kochi, 1885. 

(Address, Kochi, Japan). 
Brady, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 

Do Miss Annie H. 
tEllis, Mrs. Charles. 
McIlwaine, Rev, and Mrs. W. B. 


Nagoya, 1887. 

(Address, Nagoya, Japan). 
*Blakeney, Miss Bessie M. 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy W. 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. McS. 
*Buckland, Miss Ruth. 

Gardner, Miss Emma E. 
Kirtland, Miss Leila G. 
McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
*Smythe, Rev. and Mrs. L. C. M. 


Gifu, 1917. 

(Address, Gifu, Japan). 
*Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner Ww. 


Takamatsu, 1898. 
(Address, Takamatsu, Japan). 


*Atkinson, Miss M. J. 
*Erickson, Rev. and Mrs. S. M. 





Young, Miss Lois. 








**Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 


Moore, Rev. and Mrs, J. W. 
Munroe, Rev. and Mrs. H. H. 
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Marugame, 1920. 
(Address, Marugame, Japan). 
Hassell, Rev. and Mrs. 
row. 


Toyohashi, 1890. 
(Address, Toyohashi, Japan). 


Patton, Miss Annie V. 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. R. E. 


Tokushima, 1889. 
(Address, Tokushima, Japan). 
Hassell, Rev. and Mrs. A. P. 
Jenkins, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 
*Logan, Rev. and Mrs. C. A. 
Lumpkin, Miss Estelle. 


Okasaki, 1890. 
(Address, Okasaki, Japan). 
Patton, Miss Florence. 
*Van Dyke, Rev. and Mrs. P. S. 


KOREAN MISSION. 
Chunju, 1896. 
(Address, Chunju, Chosen, Asia). 
Austin, Miss Lillian. 
Sogas. Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. 
Buckland, Miss Sadie. 
*Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
Colton, Miss Susanne A. 
Crane, Miss Janet. 
Eversole, Rev. and Mrs. F. M. 
*Fontaine, Miss Lena. 
Kestler, Miss E. E. (R. N.) 
*Linton, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
Matthews, Miss Esther B. (R. N.) 
itchen, Rev. and Mrs, L. O. 
Reynolds, Prof. and Mrs. J. Boll- 


*Swicord, Rev. D. A. 
*Tate, Miss — s. 
Winn, Rev. S. 

Winn, Miss emily. 


J. Wood- 





Kunsan, 1896. 
(Address, Kunsan, Chosen, Asia). 


Brand, Dr. and Mrs. Louis C. 
Bull, Rev. and Mrs. Wm, F. 
Dupuy, Miss Lavalette. 

Greene, Miss Willie B. 

Greer, Miss Anna L. (R. N.) 
Harrison, Rev. and Mrs. W. B. 
Lathrop, Miss Lillie O. (R. N.) 
*McEachern, Rev. and Mrs. John. 


Kwangju, 1904. 


(Address, Kwangju, Chosen, Asia). 


Bell, Mrs. Eugene. 

*Dodson, Miss Mary. 

*Graham, Miss Ella. 

Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 

*Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K 

McQueen, Miss Anna. 

Miller. Miss Ruth. 

Newland, Rev. and Mrs. L. T. 

Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I. 

Root, Miss Florence E. 

Shepping, Miss Elise J. (R. N.) 

*Swinehart, Mr. and Mrs. M. L. 

Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. R. M. 
Mokpo, 1899. 


(Address, Mokpo, Chosen, Asia’. 


Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A. 


Cummings, Rev. D. Jas. 
Hewson, Miss Georgia (R. N.) 
Hollister, Dr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 
*Hopper, Miss Margaret. 
McMurphy, Miss Ada. 

Martin, Miss Julia. 

Nisbet, Rev. and Mrs. J. S. 


Soonchun, 1913. 


(Address, Soonchun, Chosen, Asia). 


Biggar, Miss Meta L. 
Coit, Rev. and Mrs. R. T. 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 
Miller, Mies Louise, 





Preston, Rev. and Mrs. J. F. 
¢Preston, Miss Miriam. 

Rogers, Dr. and Mrs. J. McL. 

Unger, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 


Seoul (Union Work). 
*Clark, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. (Chris- 
tian Literature). 
tClark, Miss Bessie B. 

Pyeng Yang (Union we. 
Parker, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. P 
Reynolds, Rev. and Mrs. W. 'D. 
Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


MEXICO MISSION. 
Zitacuaro, 1019. 


(Address, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico). 
Beaty, Miss Lettie. 


“Morrow, Prof. and Mrs R. C. 
Murray, Rev. E. C. 

Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 
Wiseman, Miss Flora (R. N.) 


Morelia, 1919. 
(Address, Morelia, Michoacan, 
Mexico). 

Coppedge, Dr, and Mrs. L. J. 

Dysart, Miss Anne E. 
*Gray, Miss Katherine -— 
Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. L. 
Southerland, Miss Pattye (R. 


Toluca, 1919. 
(Address, Toluca, Estado de 
Mexico). 
Wray, Mr. and Mrs. Jas. H. 


Laredo, Texas. 
Lee, Miss E. V. 

Mexico City, D. F. (Union Work). 
(Address, Apartado 117 Bis, Mexico 
City, D. F., Mexico). 

Ross, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 





Coyoacan (Union Work). 


ae Mexico 59, Coyoacan, 
. F. Mexico). 


Chilpancingo, 1921. 
(Address Chilpancingo, Guerrero, 


Mexico). 
Shelby, Rev. and Mrs. J. O. 
Tixtla, 1926. 
(Address, Tixtla, Guerrero, Mexico), 
*McClelland, Miss Alice J 


IN UNITED STATES 
Inactive. 


Africa—Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. T. C, 
Brazil—Baker, Rev. and Mrs. F, F, 
Brazil—Boyle, Rev. and Mrs, Gas- 


ton. 
China—Woods, Miss Lilly U. 
Japan—Cousar, Rev, and Mrs. J, 


E., Jr. 
Korea—McCallie, Rev. and Mrs. #. 
D 


Korea—Owens, Mrs. C. C. 


Retired. 


Africa—Fearing, Miss Maria (c). 

Brazil—Allyn, Dr. and Mrs. H. § 

Brazil—Butler, Mrs. G. W. 

Brazil—Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. 
G. E 


China—French, Miss E. B. 
China—Jourolman, Miss Rida. 
China—Painter, Rev. G. W. 
China—Woods, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 
Japan—Cumming, Rev. and Mrs, ©, 


Korea—Tate, Rev. and Mrs. L. B. 





* Opposite name indicates on furlough. 
Opposite name indica/es Associate Worker. 
Opposite names indicates temporarily working in United States 
and not on pay-roll excerc in a few cases where aid is being given. 


se 
Korea. 


Opposite name indicates that they are either in Japan or 


Letters addressed to the two last classes. may be addressed to P. O. 
Box —. Nashville, Tennessee, and they will be forwarded to correct 


POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan and Chosen require 5 
cents for the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for 
each additional ounce, or fraction of an ounce. 

addressed to England, Cuba, Brazil or Mexico are subject 


to the same postage rates ard conditious which would apply to them 
if they were addressed for delivery in the United States. 
Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double 
cards to China, Japan, Korea, Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and B 
Commercial papers, 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 
1 cent fcr each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 
Registration fee, consult local postoffice. 


PARCEL POST 
For Africa, China, Japan, Korea and Mexico, address to station 


direct. 


For Brazil, no agreement as to any of our stations except Recife 


E. de Pernambuco. 


Consult Lozal Postmaster for rates, 


weights, measurments, ané 


requirements of Declaration for Customs Duties, all of which appear 


in the latest Postage Guide. 








The 





Christian Observer: 


DON’T MISS THIS ONE 


We are referring to that remarkable brief history of 


the Presbyterian Church, by 


The title is: 


“PRESBYTERIANS: 
Prices: 


issued. 


“The Church will owe Dr. 


Rev. W. L. Lingle, recently 


THEIR. HISTORY AND BELIEFS” 
Paper, 50c; Cloth, $1.00 


“A notable book that is epoch-making in its conception and preparation. 
It is just the book that Presbyterians of all ages will read with pleasure and study with profit. 
No Presbyterian family should be without it.” 

The Presbyterian of the South: 
this much-needed addition to its literature. 
down until he has read through to its last page.” 

Send all orders to 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 
Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


Lingle a lasting debt of gravitude for 
He who starts to read this book will not willingly lay it 
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‘CHURCH- PAPER WEEK 


November 4-11 








~ Subscribe 


cre 6 Christian Observer. 


$3.00 a Year Louisville, Ky. 








The General Assembly placed its approval | 
on the plan for holding “Church-Paper Week” | 
in the month of November, and the Woman’s | 
Auxiliary in each congregation is requested to _ 
make an Every-Home Canvass for the purpose | 
of persuading each family to subscribe for and | 
read a church paper. | 


The “Christian Observer” will give $1.00 of 


the amount collected from each new subscriber 


to be used for any church cause you may 
select. 


No commission is allowed for the collection of renewals. 


Please make your plans for an every-family 
_ canvass in your church. 





























Ge ‘kin as highway 


Send Offerings to R. E. MAGILL, Treas., Box . Richmond, Va. 




















